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Editorial Comment 


THE INTRADERMAL TUBERCULIN TEST COMMENDED. 


HE second annual tuberculosis con- 
| ference of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the state live 
stock sanitary officials engaged in co-operative 
work for the control and eradication of tuber- 
culosis in cattle and hogs, was held in Chicago, 
November 27th and 28th. It was attended 
by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry; Dr. J. A. Kiernan, chief, 
and Dr. T. P. White, assistant chief of the 
Tuberculosis Eradication Division of the 
Bureau, and about twenty-five other represen- 
tatives of the Bureau engaged in the co-opera- 
tive tuberculosis work, by official representa- 
tives of the live stock sanitary control forces 
in forty-four states and something more than 
a hundred other veterinarians officially con- 
nected with this work or interested in it. 


The conference brought out the fact that 
thé tuberculosis free accredited herd work is 
making gratifying progress in forty-three 
states, there being on November 20, 1920, 
more than 4,000 herds already on the accredited 
list and more than 40,000 under supervision 
in tue process of. becoming accredited. Alto- 
gether, it is believed that the number of ani- 
mals officially tuberculin tested during 1920 
will exceed 1,000,000. Further, it was stated 
that the official tuberculosis control work had 
given a great impetus to private tuberculin 
testing by unofficial veterin_..ans, and thus the 
official testing does not represent all, or any- 
where near all, that is being done to combat 
tuberculosis in cattle in this country. 


The outstanding feature of the conference 
was the discussion of the comparative valu: 
of the various tuberculin tests. Heretofore, 
) in the United States Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation and last year at the Bureau of Animal 
Industry tuberculosis conference, the intrader- 
mal and ophthalmic tuberculin tests had but 
a few friends in the states east of Illinois. 
_ At the recent conference, a committee ap- 


pointed to investigate the comparative value 
of the tests, recommended that they be placed 
on a par for use in the accredited herd testing. 
The committee recommended that herds with 
no history of tuberculosis be accredited with 
two annual or three semi-annual tests with any 
one or any combination of these tests. In a 
lerd in which reactors had been found, the 
final test: should be a combination of any two 
of these tests or of all of them. 


A vote on adoption of this committee re- 
port was taken by states, the state veterinarian 
or. live stock commissioner in each state cast- 
ing the vote. The result was, thirty-six states 
voted for the adoption of the report, four op- 
posed and four did not vote. This matter was 
later taken up in the meeting of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association, and 
in a committee meeting representing the latter 
association, and the live stock breeders, and 
modified in such a way as to place the intrader- 
mal and subcutaneous tests on a par, but not 
to recognize the ophthalmic test used alone; 
and to provide that the final test for accredited 
herds having a history of tuberculosis be made 
by a combination of the subcutaneous and oph- 
thalmic or the intradermal and ophthalmic 
tests or of all three of these tests. Minnesota, 
alone, of all the states, stood out against this 
recognition of the intradermal test. 

History of Intradermal Test. 

The history of the intradermal test in this 
country has been peculiar. About eight years 
ago, Dr. D. F. Luckey, state veterinarian of 
Missouri, began to advocate it as superior to 
the subcutaneous test, and since that time it 
has been used almost to the exclusion of other 
tests in Missouri, except for the official test- 
ing in accredited herd work, and for testing 
animals for shipment to states which require 
the subcutaneous test. The use of the test 
spread rapidly west and northwest and was 
so accurate, so inexpensively applied and so 
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satisfactory in every way that it was soon used 
- throughout the range states, and in California, 
where an extensive investigation of the com- 
parative value of the various tests was made 
by the veterinarians connected with the state 
agricultural experiment station, it was em- 
phatically approved. 

In Illinois it came into considerable use, 
but farther east the intradermal test made no 
progress, and it. was not until the past year 
when the demand from breeders for official 
testing for tuberculosis free accredited herds 
was so great as to far exceed the ability of 
the live stock sanitary authorities to keep up 
with the demand with the subcutaneous test, 
that any serious investigation of the virtues 
of the intradermal test was made in eastern 
states. During the past year, the intradermal 
test has been recognized for the first clear 
test for accredited herd work, and careful 
records have been kept by the Tuberculosis 
Eradication Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the results of the intradermal and 
subcutaneous test in forty-three states. These 
records covering the tests of a large number 
of animals, show conclusively that the intrader- 
mal test is just as reliable as the subcutaneous 
test, and there were many present at the Con- 
ference who believed that it was more reliable, 
owing to the fact that with the great amount 
of testing that has been done during recent 
year, many animals and many herds have ac- 
quired a certain amount of tolerance to tuber- 
culin that interferes with the accuracy of the 
subcutaneous test. 

Besides being equal in point of accuracy, 
more easily applied and far less expensive, 
the intradermal tuberculin test probably 
possesses another and very important ad- 
vantage over the subcutaneous test, and that 
is its value as a combination test. In herds 
having a history of tuberculosis, practically all 
authorities have come to recognize the neces- 
sity for a combination test for cleaning the 
herd. It seems that the intradermal and the 
ophthalmic combination is more accurate than 
the subcutaneous and ophthalmic combination 
or the subcutaneous and intradermal combi- 
nation. 

Intradermal Possesses Great Advantages. 

This journal early recognized the great prac- 
tical advantages of the intradermal test over 
the subcutaneous test, and has constantly urged 
its adoption during the past seven or eight 
years. Had the action taken by the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association this 
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year been taken when the co-operative work 


the Federal Bureau and the state 
authorities was commenced three years ago, 
the limited funds appropriated for carrying 
on this work would perhaps have gone four 
or five times as far, and instead of there being 
4,000 herds now on the accredited list, the 
number might have been nearer 20,000. 


between 


About six years ago, prediction was made 
in these pages, editorially, that the time would 
soon come when public officials would be 
guilty of a waste of public funds if appropria- 
tions were used for the subcutaneous test to 
the exclusion of the intradermal test. This 
view is now held by a large number, and 
seems in a fair way to be soon the unanimous 
opinion of those engaged in this work. 


The desirability of having a uniform code 
for interpreting the intradermal test is ap- 
parent in view of the increasing use of this 
test. To meet this need, a committee was ap- 
pointed in the United States Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association to prepare such a code. The 
code prepared by this committee and later 
adopted by the association follows: 


Code Adopted for Intradermic Tuberculin Test. 


1. The committee recommends that the in- 
tradermic tuberculin test, when officially ap- 
plied shall be observed as follows: If one 
observation is made, it shall be at the seventy- 
second hour after injection. If two observa- 
tions are made, they shall be at the forty- 
eighth and ninety-sixth hours, respectively, 
after the injection. Under special conditions, 
more frequent observations over a more ex- 
tended period of time are advisable. 


2. An intradermic test shall be reported in 
accordance with the following code: 

A. Animals showing no reaction shall be re- 
corded at each observation as—N (negative). 
B. Reactors shall be recorded as follows: 

A. For circumscribed swellings, pea-size (di- 
ameter 3/16 inch) shall be used as the basic 
standard. Larger swellings shall be recorded 
as P2, P3, P4, P5, etc. 

B. For diffused swellings, thick 2 X shall be 
used as the basic standard, and signifies a dif- 
fuse swelling in which the injected caudal fold 
is twice as thick as the normal fold. Larger 
swellings shall be recorded as Thick 3 X, Thick 

4 X, ete—D. M. C. 
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[ ARASITOLOGY 


Parasitology Important to the Prac- 
titioner. 

We are gratified to announce that beginning 
with this issue Veterinary Medicine will con- 
tain a department of parasitology regularly. 
In keeping with our policy to serve only the 
best to our readers the new department will be 
edited by a parasitologist of international repu- 
tation. 

We take pleasure in introducing to the VET 
ERINARY MEDICINE family Dr. Maurice C. Hall, 
of Washington, D. C. As an occasional con- 
tributor to our columns in the past, he is 
known to most of you. To any who may be 
unacquainted with Doctor Hall or his writ- 
ings, we may say that his ability in his spe- 
cialty is of the high order characteristic of 
all our department editors, that is to say, is 
unsurpassed, and he is in fitting company with 
Merillat, DeVine, Kinsley, Pammel, Eichhorn 
and Zell, unquestioned authorities in their re- 
spective lines. 


Doctor Hall understands the subject of para- 
sitology from every angle—he is familiar with 
the practitioner’s particular, and often difficult, 
problems. In his department the subject will 
be dealt with from month to month in a simple, 
interesting and eminently practical manner. 


That parasitology is of interest and of great 
importance is patent to every progressive up- 
to-date practitioner, and every veterinarian 
should attempt to place himself in this cate- 
gory. 

Gradually but surely the subject of parasi- 
tology is demonstrating itself to be of equal 
importance to bacteriology, as shown by the 
discovery that various internal or external 
parasites are essential to the propagation of 
certain transmissible diseases, as the mosquito 
for the propagation of yellow fever, the tsetse 
fly, which transmits the trypanosomes by its 
bite (other flies also), the human body louse, 
that is the intermediary bearer of the germ 
of human typhus, the Trichina spiralis, which 
causes trichinosis, Strongyli, which cause ver- 
minous. bronchitis of sheep, calves, swine, etc.; 
the Sclerostoma equinum or Strongylus arma- 
tus, the larvae of which causes aneurisms, or 
thrombosis of the mesenteric, colic, hepatic and 
other arteries, usually in colts, and causes the 
death of thousands of them by emaciation or 
colic, and many others, including the recent 
discovery that most cases of thumps in swine 
which heretofore was diagnosed as “mixed: in- 
fection,” is now known to be due to ascarid 


infestation of the lungs, that is, that the larval 


. 
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stage of the common round intestinal worm of 
swine is spent in the lungs, causing inflamma-. 
tory conditions, the symptomatic manifestation 
of which is commonly called “thumps,” and 
which causes the loss of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of swine. 

Armed with this knowledge, one autopsy of 
a pig from a “thumpy” lot of swine tells the 
story and enables the veterinarian by proper 
handling of the condition to save hundreds of 
dollars for the owner, to conserve the food 
value of the swine for the public and to en- 
hance his own fortune and reputation. Many 
more examples of very great importance and 
value of a comprehensive knowledge of para- 
sitology could be given, but we believe we 
have said enough to direct your careful atten- 
tion to and study of Dr. Hall’s articles as they 
will appear monthly in VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


—E. L. Q. 





Goat Practice of Increasing Importance 
to Veterinarians. 

Goats bring fancy prices; at last the goat 
is coming into his own. A two-year-old An- 
gora billy goat was sold recently at San An- 
gelo, Tex., for $1,750, the largest sum, so far 
as we are aware, ever paid for a goat in Amer- 
ica. It was bred and raised in Oregon. The 
state of Texas is said to have 2,000,000 goats 
within its border, more than any other state. 

Dr. G. P. Statter of Sioux City, Ia., tells 
us that his clients, DeHaan & Co., Leeds, Ia., 
importers and breeders of Toggenburg and 
Sannan goats, recently sold a buck kid for 
$750 and expressed it to California. Another 
one sold at $500 and was shipped to Illinois. 
This doubtless establishes the record price for 
kids. The same company imported about 125 
goats last spring and is doing a thriving busi- 
ness supplying goats for breeding purposes. 

One of the most thriving of the baby in- 
dustries of the country, is the raising of goats 
for milk purposes. 

Partly because of the goat’s natural immun- 
ity to tuberculosis and partly due to the 
fact that they can be kept in such small quar- 
ters, compared to the needs of the cow; and 
city ordinances which prohibit the keeping of 
cattle within the city limits. Health depart- 
ments of the larger cities are strenuously ad- 
vising the inhabitants of their relative mun- 
icipalities to purchase milch goats, especially 
where there are children. Many families are 
taking advantage of this advice, especially in 
the outlying parts of the cities and in the 
suburbs. 
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Aside from the above reason for the growth 
of the industry, there is the additional value 
of the goat in commercial industry, i. e., the 
use of the flesh for food and the skin for 
leather for making gloves, shoes, purses, book 
covers, etc. 


Then there are also the Cashmere and An- 
gora varieties of the goat which have long 
silky hair used in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics (mohair, etc.). 


Goat practice adds one more avenue of serv- 
ice which may prove profitable to the veter- 


inarian and as with poultry practice may and 


must of necessity be developed, and both the 
city and country practitioner should at once 
qualify for such practice by studying up on 
the subject. The industry of goat raising 
should be given every encouragement and no 
one is better able to further the work than 
the veterinary practitioner.—E. L. Q. 





Antivivisection Act Defeated in Cali- 

fornia. 

The initiative measure, formulated by the 
antivivisectionists, which was put to the bal- 
lot in California in November, was defeated, 
much to the credit of the intelligence of the 
California voters, who saw through the false- 
hoods and misrepresentations of the antivivi- 
sectionists and registered their disapproval of 
the measure to abolish animal experimentation. 


For more than a score of years, such at- 
tempts have been made in the national Con- 
gress, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. 


In no instance have laws been 
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enacted limiting the use of experimental meth- 
ods in solving medical problems. There is 
universal recognition that this method is as 
necessary to solving problems of disease as 
is experimental work to solving electrical and 
chemical problems. There has been, likewise, 
universal appreciation of the great medical ad- 
vances already made, and the certainty of 
many more to result from the use of this 
method. 


The propaganda of the antivivisectionists 
rests on two assumptions—wanton cruelty in 
the treatment of laboratory animals, and utter 
uselessness of the results of animal experi- 
mentation, both of which have been disproved 
in every instance brought to the attention of 
the authorities. The humane rules drawn up 
by the Bureau for the Protection of Medical 
Research of the American Medical Association 
are posted in laboratories where such experi- 
mental work is carried on, and so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, are carefully ad- 
hered to. 


In this connection it is of interest to note 
that support of the Myers bill prohibiting the 
vivisection of dogs in the District of Columbia 
and in all federal territory, was reaffirmed by 
the interstate conference of the anti-vivisection 
societies of the east at its semi-annual luncheon 
held in Washington, D. C., December 16.— 
M. E. B. 

























Dog undergoing a preliminary 
examination for hernia, in the 
dispensatory of the New York 
Woman’s League in New York 
City. Pet animals are treated 
by this organization, free of 
charge to those unable to pay. 


(Photo from Wide World Photos) 
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HoG CHOLERA BREAKS 





the economic importance of losses due 

to breaks, conducted a preliminary ex- 
periment to determine the influence of feed as a 
predisposing factor in these breaks. Thirty- 
eight pigs were purchased. On October 29th 
two of these pigs were given virus alone as a 
check on the virus. Thirty-six pigs were vac- 
cinated, each pig receiving 35 cc. of serum to 
2 cc. of virus. The weight of these pigs varied 
from 40 to 100 pounds. The serum used in 
this experiment had been tested in the labora- 
tory, and proved to be of high potency. Before 
this serum was used, 30 cc. were injected into 
a pure-bred Duroc-Jersey against 20 cc. of 
virus. The temperature of this pig was taken 
daily without an indication of reaction. This 
indicated that the serum used was potent and 
therefore should any break occur it could not 
be attributed to impotent serum. After treat- 
ment, these 36 pigs were divided into three lots 
of twelve each—lot No. 1 to be the control lot 
on two pounds of corn per 100 weight of pigs 
and on good pasture. 

Lot No. 2 was immediately given access to a 
self-feeder of corn and culled potatoes which 
would represent a protein minimum ration. 

Lot No. 3 was given access to tankage, 
shorts, corn in a self-feeder with buttermilk in 
slop twice daily. Lots 2 and 3 were confined 
in a small enclosure. At the end of six days 
the feed was taken ¢#from these hogs for the 
purpose of re-outlining the feeding process. 
They were put back on feed at the end of 
two days, when lot No. 1, which was the con- 
trol lot, was subdivided into A and B. Lot A 
was put onto a self-feeder with tankage, shorts, 
corn and buttermilk in a trough, the same as 
lot 3. Lot B was put on a self-feeder contain- 
ing corn and culled potatoes and allowed to 
feed at will. On the fifth day after the division 
of Lot 1, two of the pigs in Division A were 
noticed to have thumps, eyelids swollen and 
weeping, coughing and off feed, temperatures 
104 and 105.2°. On about the fifteenth day 
after vaccination, word was received at the 


T University of Tennessee, realizing 


office that these two pigs were seriously sick - 


with scours, high temperatures, off feed - zaunt 


. "Read hefore the meeting of the U.S. ,Litestock 
Sanitary Association, Chicago, Nov.-Dec., 1920. 
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Influence of Feeding on Hog Cholera 
Breaks’ 


By DR. ROBERT JAY, Nashvilie, Tenn, 


eyes gummed up. On Nov. 18th,-pig No. 14 
in A division of Lot No. 1 was found with the 
above symptoms, a temperature of 102°, stag- 
gering and evidence of collapse. A postmor- 
tem was held in which numerous well-marked 
petechiae were found on the mucosa of the 
bladder, well-marked petechiae on kidneys, 
spleen, larynx, and numerous _ petechiae 
throughout the mucosa of the colon. The ridge 
of lungs was studded with large blood extra- 
vasations with areas of red hepatization in sub- 
stance; the lymph-glands were enormously en- 
some peripheral hemorrhages, 


larged with 
in the submaxillary and 


especially marked 
mesenteric. 

Pig No. 15 was also showing the same symp- 
toms as pig No. 14, but was stronger and able 
to get around the enclosure. Two. others were 
breathing jerkily but were still on feed. The 
other two were apparently well. All of the 
pigs in Lot No. 2 on the corn and, potatoes 
diet, as well as two shoats, a sow and ten 
suckling pigs which were treated at the same 
time on the farm, but were not in the experi- 
ment, never showed any symptoms of being 
off in any way; temperatures normal, animals 
with every appearance of health. One pig in 
Lot No. 3 developed thumps; the others were 
apparently well. Last Friday, Nov. 26th, we 
received word that two more of the protein 
diet pigs were sick, showing similar symptoms. 
Break Due to Lack ot Exercise and High Pro- 

tein Diet. 

.ve have in this experiment produced a break 
in hogs vaccinated by serum of unquestionable. 
potency and virus of proven virulence. There 
can be no question about this break being in- 
duced by the diet. However, as Prof. Wilson 
says, “This is a preliminary experiment to in- 
dicate the need of further experimental work 
to determine this question of the influence of 
diet in inducing these breaks in immunity.” 

While the experiment indicates that protein 
intoxication is a factor in withholding the pro- 
tection of serum injected with virus, experi- 
ments will be needed to show that anti-bodies 
elabovated i-activé:immunity can be held in 
abeyance during an anaphylactic period, the 
hog become infected, “atid- after this condition - 
has passed, regain immunity.”"Let me cite a 
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history of a herd which would give credence 
to such a possibility. 

A serum producer bought about 185 immune 
hogs from a feeder. They were shipped to the 
plant and placed in the pens with some 300 or 
400 immune hogs which had also been pur- 
chased for hypering purposes. These 185 hogs 
had been treated by the double method, turned 
into a field, and from time to time infected 
hogs were vaccinated and turned into the field 
with these hogs, which would tend to prove 
their immunity. After these hogs arrived at 
the serum plant they had access to a self-feeder 
of tankage and commercial feeds, in pens which 
were crowded and where the hogs could take 
their fill and lie around. They were under this 
system of management almost four weeks, 
when some of the hogs developed thumps, 
harsh cough, lying on breast, rise of tempera- 
ture, etc. The condition developed rapidly in 
most of the 185 hogs, while the hogs in ad- 
joining pens remained free from any indica- 
tion of sickness. One hog was lost, some thirty 
were unthrifty for about a month, the rest 
apparently recovered in a few days, the tem- 
perature dropped to normal, came back on 
feed, breathing naturally. In two weeks these 
apparently well hogs were hypered, with the 
resulc that 50 percent were lost with symptoms 
and postmortem lesions of cholera. The tem- 
perature reaction to the injection of virus ap- 
peared on the fourth day in most of these hogs. 
The 30 unthrifty hogs were hypered at the end 
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of the month without re-vaccination and re- 
sponded without loss. About 100 hogs were 
purchased from the same lot later on, and were 
hypered with good results. It is quite evident 
then that a state of anaphylaxis was induced 
by the lack of exercise and high protein feed, 
manifested by symptoms we ascribe to swine 
plague,and that this anaphylaxis was respons- 
ible for the non-protection of these hogs from 
the virus of hog cholera after immunity was 
established, and this is supported by the fact 
that they had been in contact with cholera 
hogs before this condition was induced without 
developing the cholera. 

The writer is of the opinion that the cause 
of these breaks will have to be determined by 
feeding experiments in vaccinated hogs and 
through the close co-operation of the physio- 
logical chemists in determining the progressive 
changes taking place in the blood and tissues 
of the hog during this condition of anaphy- 
laxis, wather than the hope of isolation and 
identification of bacteria associated with the 
virus of hog cholera. These observations and 
experiments point to the possibility of a solu- 
tion of the cause of breaks with definite means 
of prevention and justifies more experimental 
research in reference to the influence of diet 
and lack of exercise as causes of anaphylaxis 
and breaks. Serum companies also should be 
active in removing the imputation that they 
are distributing serum of low potency and, in 
instances, non-virulent virus. 


Potassium Iodide in Congenial Goiter 
By H. WELCH, Bozeman, Mont. 


Veterinary Dept., 


INCE the demonstration of the value of 
Swain iodide as a _ preventive of 

congenital goiter by the Montana Experi- 
ment Station in 1916, the use of this agent has 
become more widespread throughout the 
Northwest year by year. The annual loss of 
stock from hairless pigs, goitered and hairless 
lambs, calves and foals, has never been ap- 
proximately estimated, but it was known that 
the trouble constituted a serious handicap to 
the stock-raising industry. Correspondence on 
the use of potassium iodide indicates that large 
areas in North and South Dakota, smaller 
areas in Wyoming, Washington ,and Idaho, 
practically all of southern Adtierta and: Beitish’ ¢ 


Montana Experiment Station 


stone and the lower basin of the Missouri, 
In these areas, today, the use of potassium 
iodide is as universal as the use of blackleg 
vaccine. Correspondence with stockmen here 
and there in Minnesota and Wisconsin and in 
other eastern states show that the trouble 
is by no means confined to the northwest 
states. 

Most of the stockmen in the above districts 
still use the somewhat empirical method first 
suggested by us: one grain of potassium iodide 
daily for the first three months of the gesta- 
tion period, for sows and ewes, and for six 
or seven months for cows and mares. For 
administration to sows, the one- grain pressed 


Columbia, were seriousty affected: “In Mon-: * xgbler has been universally adopted, using the 


tana the areas were, * defigitély mapped and in- 
clude the entire; djaitiage basin “4 the Yellow- 


e + e ot® «*e® 


‘butle, fotm mixed with stock salt for sheep 
or cattle on. range. 
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Experiments on a small scale indicated that 
even one grain a day is in excess of the amount 
actually required and that the administration 
of iodin during a much shorter part of the 
pregnancy would be as effective, increasing the 
iodin content of the maternal thyroid to a 
point where iodin starvation of the fetal thy- 
roid would not occur. Suggestions to stock- 
men that the amount of iodin be decreased, 
have not been welcomed, as the expense of the 
iodin treatment is of little consequence, ex- 
cept when large numbers of animals are being 
fed, and they are satisfied with the results 
obtained with the one grain a day dosage. 

Potassium Iodid Used. 

The total amount of potassium iodid now 
being used must be very large, as the corres- 
spondence during 1919 at this Station alone 
would total about 300,000 head of stock that 
were to have been fed iodin during the winter. 
We have not attempted to keep in touch with 
these men, or to tabulate results, as the first 
two years showed that there was 100 per cent 
preventive value in cases where the feeding period 
period extended over sixty days of the 
pregnacy. 

It seems very probable that the use of potas- 
sium iodide for this purpose is to be a perma- 
nent thing. No doubt, further investigation of 
the cause of goiter will devise a method of 
prevention by some material change of diet or 
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management, but it is likely that any such 
method will involve greater expense and labor 
than the iodin feeding. 

Observation of the occurrence of goiter in 
animals tends to indicate that throughout the 
entire eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
there is a varying degree’ of interference with 
iodin assimilation by the thyroid. The addition 
of a small amount of iodin to the ration, even 
in localities where goiter was not a factor, has 
tended to increase the iodin content of the 
thyroid of the young with increased vigor 
and rate of development. 

So many factors enter into the question that 
a great deal of experimental feeding will have 
to be done to establish the minimum iodin con- 
tent of the thyroid of the mother for the pro- 
duction of normal young, but when this point 
is established it will be possible to intelli- 
gently supply iodin and obtain absolute free- 
dom from congenital goiter in any degree. 

Hart and Steenbock, of Wisconsin, in Sep- 
tember, 1918, and Kalkus, of Washington, in 
1920, have published reports on the use of 
potassium iodide in goiter, confirming our re- 
sults in every detail. Their publications, to- 
gether with articles in newspapers and farm 
periodicals, should eventually get the informa- 
tion to all stockmen in goitrous districts, and 
render the loss of animal from goiter as un- 
necessary as the loss of a calf from~blackleg. 


Mineral Requirements in Animal Foods 
By DR. A. T. PETERS, Chief Veterinarian, Springfield, Ill. 


HE need of animals for mineral matter 

is more urgent than the average person 
suspects, who has not had sufficient ex- 
perience to note the value that can be derived 
by the addition to the ordinary ration, of 


minerals. 
My attention was first attracted to the value 


_ of minerals when conducting a ‘large feeding 


plant for hogs. These animals were kept in 
confinement from the time they arrived at the 
feeding plant until ready to be shipped to the 
market, and it was found that in order to keep 
these animals in a thrifty condition and to 
avoid the leaching of the phosphate content of 
the body, it was absolutely necessary that 
mineral feeds be added to their ration, and it 
may be surprising to those who have not kept 
an accurate account of the amount of minerals 
needed, that the average hog required four 
pounds of mineral a week. 

It was noticed that when these animals were 


not supplied, that such disorders as paralysis 
of the hind limb were noticed; also that the 
slipping of the animal on the cement floor 
caused numerous fractures. As soon as the 
minerals were supplied, this trouble would 
cease. oa catalig aavac 

It was also observed ‘that, thany - animals 
would be affected spontaneously with what 
was commonly called by the attendant, St. 
Vitus dance. This would, also, be speedily 
corrected when minerals were supplied to the 
amount as stated above, and in order to avoid 
any of these losses, we supplied this mineral 
to the animals in self-feeders where they” had 
access to it at all times. 


This experience has induced .me to use 


“minerals in cattle practice for the last twelve 


or more years. It is one of the best adjuncts 
to increase the milk ration and to keep the 
milk flow constant without much fluctuation. 
I realized that the milk contained a large per 
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cent of mineral and that by supplying the min- 
erals to the cow, the equilibrium was main- 
tained. This was especially noticeable in cattle 
that were trying. to compete for a record. 
Wherever the minerals were supplied, the aver- 
age milk production was maintained normally. 
Not only did I use minerals to a great ad- 
vantage for the production of milk but for the 
building up of animals that had aborted, with 
most gratifying results. 

In these herds where abortion appeared, 
they were placed on this mineral feed, giving 
an extra dose of mineral feed at least twice 
a day and it was observed that it took about 
twelve weeks to bring about the. mineral 
equilibrium in the body of the animal. When 


this mineral equilibrium had been established, 
these animals did not abort; and strange to 
say, where this feed was used very few animals 
became sterile, and where it was used cor- 
tinuously no more trouble was experienced. 

This same mineral feed is indicated in the 
production of eggs and also in preventing 
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disease in poultry which is called among 
chicken fanciers, “going light.” In many flocks 
where this mineral has been fed, even to chick- 
ens affected with this trouble in the earlier 
stages, they soon made a speedy recovery. 


I have induced many veterinarians to use 
this mineral in horses that were convalescing 
from an attack of influenza, pneumonia or 
emaciation. In fact it is indicated in every 
case where the animal shows debility, and it 
is surprising how soon these animals showed 
symptoms of recovery. 

I have prescribed it in every case where 
animals seem to be suffering from some form 
of malnutrition, especially in cases where the 
animals show that they have not shed their 
coat of hair properly. When these animals 
are placed on the ration of minerals, it is 
surprising with what rapidity they show im- 
provement. 

I may be termed a fanatic on the use of 
minerals but I, also, believe they are indicated 
in every case of surgery or open wounds; 
given internally they assist in increas- 







































ing the opsonic index of the body 
and thereby aid recovery of the af- 
fected parts. 

Phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, 
ground bone, together with sulphur 
and iron were the basis of our min- 
erals used. 

I am a firm believer in the use of 
these minerals and feel sure that they 
will be largely used by every veter- 
inarian who wll give them an im- 
partial trial. 








Two sad-eyed youths, who have 
brought their pets to the dispensatory 
of the N. Y. Women’s League for Ani- 
mals. The cat, held by the boy on the 
left, was run over by a street car and 
had a piece of its tail cut off. The 
other two kittens were brought to be 
destroyed, being the two unlucky ones 
selected for the death chamber, from a 
family too large to be accommodated 
in the boy’s home. 
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ANTHRAX DISSEMINATION 


The Dissemination of Anthrax Infection 
Through Industrial Sources 


By DR, A. EICHHORN, Pearl River, N. Y., 


HE handling of anthrax hides in tanneries 

has been recognized as a source of danger 

to the employes coming in contact with 

them, and statistical data available prove that a 
large proportion of the anthrax cases in human 
beings develop among tannery workers and 
among laborers employed in loading and un- 
loading hides. Thus from 1900 to 1911 in 
Germany the number of cases among tannery 
employes varied from twenty to fifty annually. 


The necessity of large importations of for- 
eign hides to the United States from China and 
India, especially due to the shortage of native 
hides during the war period, resulted in a pro- 
nounced increase of anthrax infections in 
human beings and also in the occurrence of 
anthrax infections in animals kept in districts 
where tanneries were obliged to resort to the 
importation of hides. 

The fact that the danger from native hides 
may be considered negligible may be explained, 
in that, on the North American continent, as 
well as in most of the European countries, 
sanitary measures employed for the control of 
anthrax infections prevent, in most instances, 
the skinning of anthrax carcasses, thereby 
eliminating danger from such sources. Such 
is not the case in the Asiatic countries, and the 
experimental work conducted in this country as 
well as in Europe with hides. from those 
sources have conclusively established the fact 
that the occurrence of anthrax in imported 
hides is very common. 

In two instances the senior writer had oc- 
casion to demonstrate this fact in connection 
with his investigations on the occurrence of 
anthrax infections in tanneries handling im- 
ported hides. 

Veterinary sanitarians are primarily inter- 
ested in the dissemination of anthrax from the 
tanneries through the drainage water, inasmuch 
as it is a practice to establish tanneries in local- 
ities where the drainage water may be readily 
emptied into smaller or larger streams. Such 
practice naturally results in the pollution of 
the streams into which the drainage water 
from the tannery flows, and if cattle have ac- 
cess to such polluted streams, or, on the other 
hand, if the topography of the land around 
the stream is such that it is subiect to inun- 
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dation, the infection is disseminated upon the 
adjacent land. In this manner permanently 
infected anthrax districts have been established 
in the United States and Canada, primarily, 
the result being that some tanneries which 
heretofore. handled only native hides have in 
the past few years resorted to importation of 
hides. 

The control exercised by the federal author- 
ities on the importation of hides is not at the 
present time effective in eliminating anthrax 
infection. The requirements of certification at 
the point of shipment. before a United States 
consular officer, that the hides constituting: the 
shipment are not from animals affected: with 
anthrax, does not afford ‘a sufficient guarantee 
for the elimination of the infection. Likewise, 
the dipping at such points without proper 
supervision could not be made effective. In 
view of these conditions the control of the 
infection from such sources becomes a prob- 
lem for the health and sanitary authorities 
in this country. Up to date, tannery owners 
were required to satisfy only the Board of 
Health authorities as far as safeguarding the 
health of the employes is concerned; whereas 
the live stock authorities are entirely disre- 
garded on the problems which arise from the 
handling of anthrax infected hides in tanneries. 
Tanneries Should Be Controlled by Sanitary 

Laws. 

Repeated dissemination of anthrax infections 
from tanneries, and thereby the creation of 
anthrax localities, points out the necessity of 
inaugurating a proper and effective control 
for such establishments, and therefore the 
live stock sanitary laws in states where tan- 
neries exist should include such measures as 
will place tanneries under their supervision, 
giving the live stock authorities such powers 
as will safeguard the live stock and agricul- 
tural interests in such communities against the 
possibility of infection. It is true that we 
have many instances in which tanneries han- 
dling infected hides are not responsible in 
causing outbreaks of anthrax in animals, but 
it has been established that in such instances 
the failure to spread the disease from these 
sources is due either to the fact that the tannery 
is so located that there are no pastures in the 
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locality surrounding the polluted streams, or that 
the drainage water empties into a large stream 
in which it immediately becomes very much di- 
luted; or that the drainage water passes into a 
stream having an extremely slow flow, so that 
the maximum of the solid material settles to the 
bottom and cattle have no access to the streams 
in which the tannery drainage flows and finally 
in case the tanneries do not handle hides from 
districts in which anthrax prevails. In all these 
enumerated instances the danger of the dissemi- 
tion of the disease, while not always entirely 
eliminated, is reduced to a minimum by the natu- 
ral environments. 

On the other hand, in other instances, under 
more favorable conditions, the anthrax infection 
is disseminated from the tanneries infecting the 
adjacent locality, thereby causing periodical out- 
breaks of the disease. It must be recognized 
that hides from anthrax carcasses harbor a tre- 
mendous number of spores due to the fact that 
the viability of these spores extends over many 
years, the sterilization of the hides and the drain- 
age water constitutes a rather difficult problem. 
Contamination of the hides with ordinary patho- 
genic germs, especially those which are not spore- 
bearing, can be eliminated much more readily 
than the resistant anthrax spores. Investigators 
who have conducted experimental work along this 
line have long realized the difficulties confront- 
ing them in safely eliminating anthrax infection 
from hides, and while methods have been devel- 
oped by which this may be safely accomplished, 
the procedure involved was such that the tan- 
neries were not willing to adopt them, inasmuch 
as the tanneries claim that the value of the leather 
suffers as a result of the application of these 
methods. In the face of experimental work, how- 
ever, it is evident that their contention is not well 
founded. 

Sterilization of Hides Effective. 

The Seymour-Jones method and the Schatten- 
froh method have, according to many investi- 
gators, both proved effective, and according to 
the investigations of Tilley of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the. sterilization of the hides 
by these methods may. be successfully accom- 
plished without any injury to the hides. By 
both of the methods mentioned the destruction 
of the infection is accomplished by chemical 
means, the hides being subject to disinfection 
during the soaking process. The methods are 
described in detail in the original articles of 
these investigators or in the publication by F. W. 
Tilley on “A Bacteriological Study of Methods 
for the Disinfection of Hides Infected with An- 
thrax Spores.” By subjecting’ the hides to any 
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of these processes the anthrax infection can be 
eliminated or at least controlled; that is, if some 
of the spores should survive the process of dis- 
infection, they would become attenuated to such 
an extent that they would no longer possess 
disease-producing qualities. The disinfecting of 
the hides through chemical action, therefore, can 
be accomplished in tanneries, provided this is 
satisfactorily carried out. This has been further 
established in the control of the infection in the 
Whitefield, N. H., district, which will be de- 
scribed later. 

The possibility of the elimination of the in- 
fection by physical methods has also been con- 
sidered in many of the investigations. The fact 
that in the various processes employed in the 
tanneries preparatory to the tanning of hides, 
especially in the soaking and fleshing, the largest 
proportion of the infection is eliminated, and 
that in these processes a great amount of infec- 
tion passes into the drainage water, suggested 
the possibility that the infection might be elimi- 
nated from the drainage water by suitable proce- 
dures. The chlorinization of the water has given 
the best results, but would represent such a costly 
method that from a practical point of view it 
cannot be considered. On the other hand, the 
fact that the great proportion of the infection is 
carried into the drainage water by solid particles, 
especially the fleshings, the installation of devices 
whereby the solid material may be removed would 
naturally tend to reduce the pollution of the water 
to a minimum. 

With this in view, many of the tanneries in 
the United States, and especially so in Europe, 
either voluntarily or through authoritative com- 
pulsion, installed sedimentation tanks and also 
various kinds of screens for the purpose of elimi- 
nating the solid material from the drainage water. 
In some instances revolving screens have also 
been installed for the exclusion of the solid mate- 
rial. Likewise, in connection with the sedimen- 
tation tanks the water flowing from them is 
directed into filter beds, which accomplish the 
final elimination not only of the solid material 
contained therein, but also tend to retain most 
of the microorganisms from the drainage water. 
Several of the tanneries in Pennsylvania are 
equipped with sedimentation tanks of this kind, 
and unquestionably, if they are properly cared 
for and the filter beds are also kept in good 
condition, the pollution of the streams from the 
tanneries may be successfully prevented. 

Thorough Supervision Necessary. 

It is of paramount importance that where any 
of these systems or a combination of these sys- 
tems are established, the greatest care must be 
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exercised to supervise their proper operation. It 
is essential that a series of sedimentation tanks 
must be provided, the number depending on the 
amount of water used in the tannery. There 
should be only one outlet from the tannery for 
all the water used, which should be permitted to 
flow into the sedimentation tanks. From the 
last tank the water should be directed into well 
constructed filter beds, and these also must be 
cleansed from time to time of any refuse which 
may impair their proper functioning. 


In some instances the senior writer had occa- 
sion to observe the unsatisfactory functioning of 
the sedimentation tanks from inattention, and 
he succeeded in demonstrating, without the slight- 
est difficulty, anthrax organisms in the slimy 
material collected along the canal carrying the 
water from the tannery into the river. In this 
particular instance, however, on inquiry it was 
found that no attention whatevere was paid to 
the sedimentation tanks, which, of course, under 
such conditions could not perform the function 
for which they were intended. 


The fact that by far the largest amount of 
anthrax infection from hides is contained in the 
solid particles, and that they may be eliminated 
by devices, would tend to minimize the danger 
of the infection, if nothing more; but such means 
are used to guard against the pollution of the 
streams by tanneries; at least, the infection would 
hardly exceed proportions whereby it would be 
capable of infecting animals which are being 
periodically vaccinated against anthrax. How- 
ever, in such instances it would be essential to 
vaccinate all the stock exposed to such polluted 
water or pastures upon land inundated by the 
water; whereas, in the absence of such precau- 
tions, even the ordinary vaccination would not 
entirely prevent losses, as the animals would be 
subject from time to time to such extraordinarily 
heavy exposure that the immunity conferred upon 
them would not be sufficient to protect them 
against the infection. 


The junior writer had the opportunity in his 
experimental work along this line to prove this 
point, and from personal observations and also 
from authentic statements of owners of the land 
along a polluted river in the Whitefield, N. H., 
district it was found that after the recession of 
the water following an. inundation, pieces of 
hides, tremendous quantities of fleshings, etc., 
were found upon the land several miles from 
the tannery. These various materials no doubt in 
some cases contain anthrax spores in such quan- 
tities. that ordinary vaccination would prove in- 
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effective in preventing the development of the 
disease. 

It may be readily seen, therefore, that in order 
to safeguard the live stock in such localities it 
is essential that the methods adopted for the 
protection of the locality from the drainage water 
must be carried out painstakingly, and that any 
neglect or disregard may be followed by serious 
results. Once the infection is established on the 
land, even if proper precautionary measures are 
taken toward eliminating the infection, the ani- 
mals must be vaccinated for many years to come 
in order to prevent any losses from the disease. 
Such land must naturally be considered as per- 
manently infected, and only by persistent vacci- 
nation, and thereby prevention of all reinfections, 
will it be possible to make such land safe. 

Continued inattention toward the prevention of 
constant infection of the land from tanneries 
would not only result in a persistent infection, 
but would also tend to increase the infected area, 
as the infection may be carried from such sources 
to adjoining territories, continuously enlarging its 
extent. This was also observed in the Whitefield, 
N. H., district in 1919 when the disease spread 
from the meadow lands upon the farms along 
the hillsides, in some instances several miles 
distant from the meadow land. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon the many channels whereby 
the infection may be spread from localities to 
more distant points, if we now‘only consider the 
established fact that flies, birds, dogs, etc., may 
disseminate the infection from one place to the 
other. ; 

From the numerous instances in which anthrax 
has been disseminated by tanneries, it is of the 
utmost importance that the live stock sanitary 
authorities should be empowered to require own- 
ers of tanneries to adopt such precautions as 
to prevent the dissemination of anthrax. Only 
by so doing will it be possible to safeguard the 
live stock from any danger emanating from 
polluted tannery drainage. If such power had 
been given to the live stock sar*‘ary authorities 
many outbreaks could have been , -evented in the 
United States and live stock owners would have 
been spared great losses and the permanent dan- 
ger which prevails in such districts. 

The Whitefield, New Hampshire, Case. 

The contamination of the land adjacent to the 
Johns river, New Hampshire, from the drainage 
water from a tannery at Whitefield, N. H., so 
far as can be ascertained, was free from anthrax 
until 1915. In June of that year several reports 
of deaths of cattle were received from the towns 
of Whitefield and Dalton by the Commissioner of 
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Agriculture. . Investigations revealed anthrax in- 
fection, and after removing the cattle from the 
infected pastures no further cases appeared until 
the following winter, when several animals died 
from the disease, which was definitely diagnosed 
as anthrax. It was further established that the 
deaths resulted from feeding hay cut from the 
meadow lands bordering the Johns river. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
Washington, D. C., was informed of the occur- 
rence of anthrax in that district, and a bacte- 
riologist from the Pathological Division was 
assigned to proceed to New Hampshire to assist 
in the investigations for the purpose of prevent- 
ing further dissemination and losses from the 
disease. 

Specimens of hay cut from the infected meadow 
land have definitely proved that the pasture was 
contaminated with anthrax infection.. 

It was further established that the occurrence 
of the disease was due to the contamination of 
the Johns river with drainage water from the 
tannery located in the town of Whitefield. This 
tannery up to 1915 principally used native hides 
for tanning purposes. - Due to the shortage of 
hides at that time, importations were made from 
various parts of the world, many of the ship- 
ments originating in China. In the course of the 
investigations by the State Department of Agri- 
culture, the presence of anthrax infection in the 
water in which the hides were soaked was dis- 
covered. Consequently, the infection must have 
persisted in different parts of the tanneries in 
which the hides were handled, such as in the hide 
room, soaks, fleshings, etc. All the drainage 
water from the tannery empties into the Johns 
river, which is located approximately about fifty 
yards from the tannery soaks. From that point 
the Johns river is somewhat winding in its course 
and empties into the Connecticut river about six 
miles.from the tannery. The flow at some points 
‘is slow; at others, more rapid, and. it is bordered 
-.on both of its banks by rich meadow lands. The 
-meadow lands, again, adjoin farms, most of which 
are located on slightly sloping and rolling hill- 
sides. The Johns river overflows the meadow 
lands. in the spring and also during the season 
of torrential rainstorms. 

As soon as the presence of the infection was 
established, the hay originating from the meadow 
land was ordered burned under official super- 
vision. The animals in that locality were vacci- 
nated by veterinarians in the state service. The 


premises where the disease occurred were thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected. Instructions were 
issued by the authorities on the disposition of 
carcasses which died from anthrax, and such 
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sanitary measures were inaugurated as would 
prevent the spread of the disease. 

In order to prevent the continuous recontami- 
nation of the land, and also on account of the 
possibility of spreading the infection from the 
Johns river into the Connecticut river and thence 
upon the land adjoining the river, it was deemed 
advisable to require that the hides in the tannery 
be soaked in a suitable disinfectant. The tan- 
nery officials agreed upon such a procedure and 
soaking of the hides in a bichloride of mercury 
solution was decided upon. Pasturing of animals 
on meadow lands was prohibited. 

In order to establish whether vaccinated ani- 
mals might be safely placed upon the pastured 
land, especially so since reinfection of this land 
was guarded against by the soaking of the hides 
in the bichloride of mercury solution in 1917, the 
department decided to carry on experiments to 
determine whether the animals might be safely 
pastured upon the land and also whether the hay, 
after being cut and placed in the barns for winter 
use, could be fed to the animals. 


Precautionary Measures. 

The following precautions were taken prior to 
the attempt of the experiments: 

1. It was required that the tannery at White- 
field soak the hides in bichloride of mercury solu- 
tion of 1 to 1000 for 24 hours, which is known 
to destroy or at least greatly attenuate the anthrax 
spores in infected hides. 

2. The meadow lands along the Johns river 
were burned over, covering a territory varying 
from a few rods to half a mile in width, and 
from three to four miles in length. Some of this 
land was burned over twice, while all of it was 
burned over once. This precaution. was taken in 
order to destroy the anthrax spores present on 
the surface. 

3. Thorough cleaning and disinfection of all 
premises where cases of anthrax were known to 
exist, and the proper disposition of all carcasses 
of animals which died of anthrax. 

4. Vaccination of all cattle in the entire area. 

The vaccination of 1917 consisted in the ad- 
ministration of either the simultaneous treatment 
or the-double vaccination with No. 1 and No. 2 
vaccines. 

Ail the animals were held in the barn for 
about ten days, when they were turned onto the 
infected land. 

In this experimental work, cooperation: of the 
land owners with the department was solicited 
and an agreement entered into which resulted 
in the vaccination of about twenty animals.- A 
few days after the placing of the animals upon 
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the pasture, one animal died, and the farmers, 
without consulting the veterinarian in charge, re- 
moved the other animals from the meadows, 
which automatically terminated this experiment. 

In the spring of 1918 it was decided to again 
try the experiment, but in a somewhat different 
manner. The farmers agreed to furnish the cattle 
for this work, the Department of Agriculture 
taking full charge of them, and no animal was 
to be removed from the meadows during the term 
of the experiment except by order of the depart- 
ment. To insure the farmers against financial 
loss, it was agreed that any animals dying, either 
as a result of vaccination or from direct infec- 
tion, should be paid for by the department from 
the funds appropriated for this purpose, the full 
appraised value of such animals being allowed. 

Instead of placing the cattle on small en- 
closed plots, as was done in the first experi- 
ment, they were given free range over most of 
the quarantined area. 

In some farms the cattle did not necessarily 
drink the contaminated water from the river, 
as there were brooks coming from the high- 
lands to which they had access. It was noted, 
however, that they did occasionally drink from 
the river. 

This river water has been found to carry 
heavy solutions of antiseptics used by the tan- 
nery company in the process of tanning hides. 
Not only that, but many thousands of hides 
imported from China, and known to be infected 
with anthrax, had been washed or soaked in 
water which was allowed to run into the river 
from the soaking vats. 

It has been stated that in the experiment of 
1917 one animal died, which clearly proved that 
the process of vaccination used did not in all 
cases protect the cattle from this disease. In 
1918 a different procedure was therefore car- 
ried out.. Forty-four animals were used in this 
experiment, each of them being ear-tagged, and 
records made of estimated weight, ages, pre- 
vious history and appraised value. 

The process of immunization was then be- 
gun. Each animal first received 10 cc. of serum 
and 1 cc. of vaccine No. 1.. Ten days later 
they were given a dose of vaccine No. 2, and 
again ten days later, a special vaccine, some- 
what stronger than the No. -2 was admin- 
istered. The animals were retained in the 
barns for: ten days after the last vaccination, 
when they were turned onto the meadows. 

During the latter part of the summer a 
registered bull was added to the experimental 
herd. He was vaccinated by the procedure 


described above and after remaining on the 
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infected meadows for several weeks, showed 
no ill effects from the exposure. 

The department, wishing to carry the ex- 
periment still farther gave its consent to the 
cutting of some of the hay for barn feeding. 
About forty tons of this hay was placed in 
special barns and was fed under special permit 
to animals that were pastured on infected areas. 
No further vaccination was deemed necessary. 
Twenty other animals which have not been 
on the meadows, but were vaccinated as de- 
scribed above, were also used in this feeding 
experiment. No bad results following the feed- 
ing of the hay. 

These experiments having proven that an- 
imals may be successfully vaccinated against 
the existing infection, some farmers requested 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. that they 
wished to pasture animals upon the meadows; 
others desired to cut the hay and feed it to 
vaccinated animals. The-animals were vac- 
cinated and some of them after complete vac- 
cination were placed upon the infected land. 
In about four weeks, anthrax was reported to 
have occurred in two of the animals on pasture, 
with typical manifestations of the disease. 


Recurrence Due to Disregarded Instructions. 


In the face of the favorable results and the 
control of the disease in 1917 and 18, losses 
from anthrax came as a surprise, and investiga- 
tions were immediately undertaken to establish 
whether the soaking of the hides in the bi- 
chloride of mercury solution was consistently 
carried out. These investigations revealed that 
the instructions were entirely disregarded; that 
the bichloride, if such had been used, was not 
used in a sufficient strength to insure the de- 
struction or even an attenuation of the spores. 


‘ This fact would explain the recurrence of the 


disease among the animals. 

It must be considered remarkable that in 
spite of vaccination of the animals even with 
the special vaccine, it was not sufficient to 
prevent the disease. This may be explained 
that the tannery imports practically all of its 
hides and the infection must have been ‘very 
heavy. Thus the animals drinking the water 
from the contaminated stream have taken in 
such a large amount of spores that the im- 
munity produced by the vaccination was not 
sufficient to prevent the disease. 

As a matter of fact observations by the 
authors conducted along the river have shown 
that tremendous amounts of fleshings and other 
solid materials were carried by flies and pos- 
sibly other means. In all a total of six cattle 
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and twelve horses died. A large proportion of 
the affected animals recovered after the lib- 
eral use of anti-anthrax serum. The failure 
to conscientiously carry out the dipping of the 
hides as agreed upon, no doubt was responsible 
for the 1919 outbreak, and the observations in 
the past three years warrant the conclusion that 
unless precautions are taken by the owners of 
_the tannery, as outlined by the state authorities, 
the use of the meadow lands along the Johns 
river could not be safely utilized for pasturing 
or hay production. 

In view of the fact that the dipping require- 
ments as to the hides can be controlled effec- 
tively only by strict supervision, the installation 
of revolving screens and settling tanks would 
afford the best solution for controlling the in- 
fection. At least the ordinary form of vac- 
cination in such cases would prevent losses 
and thereby the spread of the disease. 

It is contemplated to equip the plants with 
such means as would effectively take care of 
the solid material emitted from the tannery, 
and it is thought by persistent vaccination the 
disease may be effectively controlled and the 
extension of the anthrax district prevented. 


Conclusions. 

1. The drainage water from tanneries hand- 
ling foreign hides constitutes a source of dan- 
ger for polluting streams with anthrax infec- 
tion. In at least two instances in the past five 
years have new anthrax districts been created 
by such tanneries in the United States and 
Canada. 

2. Either Federal or State authorities should 
be empowered to compel tannery owners to 
adopt such means as would prevent the con- 
tamination of streams with anthrax infection. 
The soaking of the hides by either the Sey- 
mour Jones or Schattenfroh methods will effec- 
tively control the anthrax infection in hides. 
These methods, however, are effective only if 
consistently carried out. 

3. If the soaking in disinfectants is not prac- 
ticed; the elimination of the solid matters from 
the drainage water should be insisted upon. 
This may be accomplished by the installation of 
revolving screens and settling tanks. 

4. The effective operation of the screen and 
settling tanks should be periodically con- 
trolled. 

5. Where no precautions are taken to guard 
against continuous pollution of the drainage 
water, and where animals have access to the 
stream in which such drainage water flows, 
they should be vaccinated, not only in, the rou- 
tine manner, but they should also.be period- 
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ically revaccinated in order to confer upon 
them the maximum of immunity. 

6. Even if the necessary precautions are 
taken by the tanneries, the animals would have 
access to the land previously known to have 
been infected by tanneries, should be regularly 
vaccinated, If anthrax should develop in such 
districts, the outbreaks should be controlled by 
the usual approved sanitary measures. 

The writers desire to express their hearty 
appreciation to Andrew L. Felker, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, and Dr. Charles Duncan, 
Secretary of the State: Board of Health of New 
Hampshire, for their valuable assistance ren- 
dered in connéction with these investigations. 


Report on Loin-and-Back Disease. 

Dr. J. M. Buck, of the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry, has returned to Washington, D. C., 
from Texas where he went to make an in- 
vestigation of the loin-and-back disease among 
cattle about which complaints have been made. 
Although the season of his visit was one 
at which cases of the malady were difficult of 
access, he succeeded in getting two autopsies, 
but discovered little beyond an inflammatory 
condition of the intestines, to suggest the cause 
of death. He made no bacteriological exam- 
ination because the Agricultural College of 
Texas in a number of examinations, had found 
no evidence that the disease was infectious. 
He did, however, send samples of blood serum 
to Washington, where the research laboratory 
under- Dr. J. M. Buckley, made tests to ascer- 
tain if it was a trypanosoma disease but the 
cultures showed negative. 

The disease seems to be prevalent more or 
less generally through the low country of 
Texas but disappears when the highlands are 
reached. No history of it has been obtained 
further back than fifteen years. This throws 
some doubt on the supposition that it may 
be traced to the coffee berry plant which is 
found about practically all the water-holes in 
this section, and the seeds and leaves of which 
are definitely known to be poisonous. It has 
not been ascertained that the cattle eat either 
the leaves or the berries. During the coming 
season examinations will be made to ascertain 
whether the disease is unusually prevalent at 
the season when the seeds or leaves fall off 
into the water, in which case the malady might 
be caused by drinking an imfusion of the 
poison. P 

The disease sometimes kills in’ twenty-four 
hours, but some animals, after having it for 
a month, have recovered. 
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THE VETERINARIAN AND ZOOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 


OOLOGICAL nomenclature is not a topic of 

which the veterinarian is fond, and the se- 

lection of a distasteful topic requires some 
explanation. The explanation is that it is this 
distasteful topic which is largely responsible for 
the American veterinarian’s regrettable lack of in- 
formation in regard to parasitology. It is-probably 
this phase of parasitology which is most apt to 
“bluff” the veterinarian as a student and lead him 
to regard parasitology as a difficult subject. The 
graduate veterinarian finds zoological nomencla- 
ture vexatious, partly because the names he 
learned as a student are apt to drop out of the 
literature, for no reason of which he is aware, and 
be supplanted by new and strange names that 
mean nothing to him. He does not know the rea- 
son for the change and has probably never been 
given any reason as to why parasitologists insist 
on attaching a long two-part Latin name to an ant- 


mal when they might have used a single, short 


common name. This topic is commonly given 
very little attention in the teaching of zoology 
and parasitology—and not alone in the case of 
veterinary students. It seems evident that this 
failure to supply the student with a reason for 
the existence of a practice predisposes him to 
doubt whether there is any reason, with the re- 
sult that many veterinarians regard scientific 
nomenclature as a species of academic nonsense, 
and changes in nomenclature as willful, perverse 
and unnecessary alterations in well established 
and quite satisfactory names. If this did not re- 
sult in a distaste for and a dislike of the impor- 
tant topic of parasitology, it would be a matter 
of little interest or importance. To the extent 
that it does bear on the veterinarian’s interest in 
this topic, it is a matter of interest. While the 
subject of zoological nomenclature has some com- 
plications, requiring experts to solve, the Interna- 
tional Committee on Nomenclature being a body 
of such exports, it is in the main a simple matter, 
and this paper is an attempt to present some 
phases of the matter in simple form. 
Reason for Scientific Nomenclature. 

Why do we have scientific names anyway? In 
order that a definite name may attach to a definite 
kind of animal, regardless of the influence of 


geography and language. The so-called common 
names do not have such definiteness. The word 
horse is a fairly definite word, but it is only good 
currency where the English language is spoken. 
The same animal becomes cheval in France and 
Pferd in Germany, and numerous other things 
elsewhere. But it is Equus caballus in all coun- 
tries and all languages to scientific men. Even 
in languages such as the Japanese, in which the 
characters used in printing are entirely strange 
and unintelligible to an American, the scientific 
names may be picked out, since zoologists in all 
countries conform, in the main, to the zoological 
code. 

When we pass from the word horse to the word 
cattle, the case is even worse. Not only does 
this word change in languages other than Eng- 
lish, but it has too many meanings in the English 
language. It still carries its old meaning of live 
stock in general. To make matters worse, it 
means entirely different species of the cow family, 
Bovidae, in different countries where the English 
language is spoken, so much so that to report a 
tick from cattle may leave one entirely in doubt 
as to the host animal referred to. In India, for 
instance, cattle as generally used will refer to 
Indian cattle, Bos indicus. In the Philippines, 
may refer to the water buffalo, Bos bubalis. In 
the United States, cattle usually refers to Bos 
taurus. Where more than one species of the 
genus Bos occurs in a country, and this condition 
exists in several countries, to say that a parasite 
has been collected from cattle is to leave one 
without definite knowledge as to the host. When 
we consider animals which are less familiar to 
people in general than are the domesticated ani- 
mals, confusion arises, not only in our own lan- 
guage, but even in our own country. One fish, the 
menhaden, has a large number of different com- 
mon names in different parts of this country, 
menhaden being known along our eastern coast as 
pogies, whitefish, bonyfish, fatbacks, alewives, old 
wife chebogs, hardheads and greentails. On the 
other hand, the word trout is applied in different 
parts of this country to very different kinds of 
fish. 

What is gained by having scientific names? Not 
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only is the scientific name a definite thing refer- 
ring to a definite kind of animal, and in that re- 
spect to be preferred to the indefinite and vague 
common name, where such a thing as a com- 
mon name exists, which is seldom the case, but 
it is the only substitute for a lot of cumbersome 
verbiage, which would otherwise waste speech or 
paper and ink. A valid scientific name is coupled 
at its origin with a description of the animal 
named. The name, the description and accom- 
panying illustrations, if any, and the animal de- 
scribed are three points of one entity. Of the 
three, the easiest to keep and to use is the name. 
This is a point worth considering by veterinarians 
who find it difficult to remember a scientific name. 
The name is much shorter than the description 
of an animal. Zoological names serve the same 
purpose that anatomical terms serve. It is easier 
to carry in mind the word pylorus than to carry 
an exhibition specimen of pylorus, and easier to 
use the word pylorus than to describe it each time 
reference is made to this structure. Similarly, 


it is easier to carry in mind the words Cysticercus 
bovis than to carry specimens of this parasite or 
to refer to it as a small cyst of certain dimensions 
and comprising a membrane enclosing a clear 
fluid and with an attached unarmed scolex. To 
be sure, beef measles is an equivalent term which 


is easily kept in mind, but this term is only good 
among those who speak and read English, and for 
every parasite that has an equally recognizable 
common name there are hundreds that have no 
common name. 

In this connection it may be said that many 
students are baffled by the pronunciation of scien- 
tific names. This is a condition for which some 
teachers are partly responsible. They do not look 
up the pronunciation, are sometimes at sea on 
the subject of pronunciation, and convey their own 
uncertainty to the student, sometimes with accom- 
panying comments as to the foolishness and use- 
lessness of these scientific names anyway. The 
student, of course, is only too willing to accept 
the idea that he cannot pronounce these names, 
having already a conviction to that effect. As a 
matter of fact, scientific names are easier to pro- 
nounce than most of the words in our language. 
As a rule they are pronounced exactly as they 

. are spelled and present no such appalling difficul- 
ties as are presented by such weird words as 
slough, plough,- though, through, etc. Finally, one 
should not take these names too seriously anyway, 
as regards pronunciation. A good way to talk a 
foreign language is.to go ahead and talk it; if 
we wait until we can talk it like a native before 
we talk it, we will never talk it. Go ahead, use 
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scientific names, and when you are corrected in a 
mistaken pronunciation, accept the correction un- 
abashed and with the realization that even spe- 
cialists in one field make mistakes in their own 
field. By listening to an Italian, Frenchman, Ger- 
man or Japanese, in his early attempts to talk 
English, an American may acquire confidence to 
attempt Italian, French, German or Japanese. 


Code of Zoological Nomenclature. 
How are animals named? The person who first 


describes an animal is entitled to name it. It 
must be named in accordance with certain rules. 
These rules make up the Code of Zoological No- 
menclature. The code provides, among other 
things, that the name must be Latin in form and 
binomial, that is, it must be made up of two 
parts, the first called the generic name and the 
second called the specific name. In describing 
and naming a new species, a worker usually tries 
to assure himself by a search of the literature 
that the species really is new. Sometimes the 
search is not made and sometimes it does not 
cover the necessary literature, with the result 
that the supposed new species is subsequently 
found to be already described under another name, 
in which case the supposed new name falls to the 
status of a synonym. However, assuming that 
the scientist has assured himself that a specimen 
represents a new species, he selects a Latinized 
species name for it, which name must be one not 
already used in the genus to which the species is 


‘referred. If he uses for one species of a genus 


a name previously used for a different species 
of that genus, the second name becomes a 
homonym (i. e., a same name). It is equivalent 
to Mr. Smith naming the new baby Mary, when 
an older daughter is already named Mary. The 
older daughter has priority rights to the name 
and a renaming of the younger daughter is in 
order if the names are to be distinctive. The 
scientist couples the new species name with that 
of the genus to which he thinks it belongs, using 
an existing name if he thinks the species belongs 
in an existing genus or proposing a new genus 
name if he thinks the new species does not belong 
in an existing genus. Similar species, closely re- 
lated, are placed in the same genus. The placing 
of species in any one genus is largely a matter 
of individual opinion, modified by the collective 
judgment and usage of other workers in the field 
of zoology in which the new species belongs. 

Why are names changed? Suppose we take a 
specimen illustration and examine the reasons for 
changing and discarding names. 

Ixodes sanguineus, Latreille, 1804. This name, 
written in this form, indicates that Latreille named 
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a tick Ixodes sanguineus in 1804. Latreille is 
the author of the species sanguineus and of the 
combination with Ixodes. If the species sangui- 
neus is shifted to another genus, Latreille’s name 
is put in parenthesis, but it retains its position 
next to the specific name of which he is author. 
We may think of a genus name as a locomotive 
to which species names are hitched as cars; each 
car carries on its side the name of its maker. At 
the back it carries the name of the person respon- 
sible for hitching| it to that locomotive (or 
genus). This is illustrated in the next paragraph. 

Rhipicephalus sanguineus (Latreille, 1804), 
Koch, 1844. In the preceding paragraph, the car 
(or species) sanguineus was hitched to the loco- 
motive (or genus) Jrodes. But since most ticks 
were referred early in the nineteenth century to 
the genus Ixodes, the train of cars presently be- 
came too long to draw well. The worker who 
tried to put a specimen of tick aboard its specific 
car had to look over a long mixed train of Pull- 
mans, day coaches, cattle cars, box cars and gon- 
dolas before finding the right car. Wihat could be 
more natural then, than to break up such a train, 
leaving Ixodes with its original car (the type 
species) and similar cars, and add new locomo- 
tives pulling all-Pullman, local day coaches or 
freight trains, so that one could take a species 
to the right train and examine a few cars instead 
of to a long mixed train? So the new genus 
Rhipicephalus was put on to take care of a num- 
ber of ticks which had the common character of 
ticks in that genus, as one might put on a loco- 
motive to pull coal gondolas. The species san- 
guineus was switched from the train of Jrodes 
and coupled to Rhipicephalus by Koch in 1844; 
it still carried Latreille’s name as the author of 
the species, but now had Koch’s also as the author 
of the combination, Rh. sanguineus (Latreille, 
1804), Koch, 1844. Doubtless it was annoying to 
anyone who had learned J. sanguineus to have to 
learn Rh. sanguineus, but in the long run the 
change was a time-saver. This raises the question 
of synonyms, which may be illustrated as follows: 

Rh. sanguineus (Latreille, 1804), Koch, 1844. 
Synonyms—Irodes sanguineus, Latreille, 1804; 
Ixodes dugesu, Gervais, 1844, not J. dugesii Ger- 
vais of Megnin, 1880; Rh. rubicundus, Frauenfeld, 
1867; Rh. brevicollis, Neumann, 1897. This list 
of synonyms is not complete, and there are spe- 
cies which have hundreds of synonyms. Ob- 
viously it would lead to interminable confusion if 
unlimited synonyms were to be added to our lit- 
erature with no provision for designating a cor- 
rect name which would be generally acceptable. 
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Experience shows that the selection of such a 
name must be made on an objective basis, some- 
thing that can be definitely ascertained and agreed 
upon, and not on a subjective basis, something 
that is a matter of op‘nion, taste or preference 
merely. Such an objective basis is found by 
agreeing to use the name which is first given, 
providing the name attaches to a recognizable de- 
scription or to identifiable material. While this 
occasionally leads to annoyance where a much 
used and well established name must be discarded, 
because someone has exhumed an older name 
which has been overlooked and buried for years, 
it is still much more satisfactory than it would 
be to make such oversights a reason for not 
using a name. 

It would soon become a matter of opinion 
only, in the case of many names as to whether 
use or disuse was such as to warrant retention 
or not, and there would be no definite settlement 
for cases of this sort. The same objection may 
be raised to all the other subjective tests of the 
validity of a name. Hence, in the above case, 
Rh. sanguineus is the corerct name of a certain 
tick, if one recognizes the validity of the genus 
Rhipicephalus, since sanguineus is the oldest name. 
It should be said in passing that Jrodes san- 
guineus is a good name, readily recognizable, and 
may be used if one prefers to maintain long 
trains of mixed passenger and freight cars rather 
than smaller trains of definite purpose. It is not 
wrong; it is merely less preferable than Rh. 
sanguineus. It is comparable to calling a woman 
Miss Mary Smith after her marriage has made 
her Mrs. Mary Jones. The next synonym in the 
list may be read as follows: Ixodes dugesii of 
Gervais, 1844, is a synonym of Rh. sanguineus, 
but J. dugessi Gervais of Megnin, 1880, is not a 
synonym and refers to a different species of tick, 
as his description shows, although he thought he 
had Gervais’s species. The names given by Ger- 
vais, Frauenfeld and Neumann are not good 
names in the sense that Latreille’s name is, since 
his is the original naming and theirs are re- 
namings and have only the value of synonyms 
from their inception, though it may take some time 
to ascertain that they are invalid. 


Administration of Capsules Dangerous to 
Swine. 

Due to an oversight, the name of the au- 
thor was omitted in publishing the article un- 
der the above heading, which appeared on 
page 602 of the December number. The article 
was from the pen of Dr. Maurice C. Hall, 
editor of our new Department of Parasitology. 
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Osteismus in Its Relation to Rickets, 
Osteomalacia and Osteoporosis.* 

The French designate as osteismus a predispo- 
sition of the bone tissue in horses to form bony 
growths of various types. It has been accepted 
up to date that these new formations develop as 
a result of inflammatory conditions, not only at 
normal work, but especially so as a result of 
strong exertions. This predisposition is heredi- 
tary. The nutrition of the animals plays the 
most important part in the development of these 
disturbances. The disease affects mostly thor- 
oughbreds, but is also observed among draft ani- 
mals, especially among those which mature early 
or which are reared on swampy grounds. As a 
rule it develops in young animals. In the course 
of the disease the following conditions develop: 
(1) Exostoses, (2) fractures of bones, (3) ab- 
normal conformation of the hocks, (4) lameness 
without apparent causes, (5) inflammations of 
the joints and tendinous sheaths, etc. The author 
recommends a simplification of the terminology. 
As rickets, osteomalacia and osteoporosis are in 
their nature identical diseases, he suggests to 
designate them in young animals as primary os- 
teismus and in adult animals as secondary 0s- 
teismus. 

*E. Lienaux, Rev. Gen. de. Med. Vet., No. 333 and 334. 

Se ee 
Coccidiosis in Sheep.* 

The author had the opportunity of observing 
coccidiosis in sheep in Germany which hereto- 
fore has not yet been described. The animals 
are usually affected at two months of age. The 
symptoms are inappetance, discharge from the 
nose and eyes, diarrhea, later constipation, rum- 
bling peristalsis, irregular heart action, grinding 
of the teeth. They stand with the legs way under 
the body and arched back. There is a gradual 
emaciation, finally a comatose condition and death 
in from fourteen to twenty-eight days. Fre- 
quently the lambs die suddenly, without showing 
previous symptoms. The mortality is about 30 
per cent. The autopsy reveals emaciation, pale 
watery musculature, bloody-serous fluid in the 
abdominal cavity. In the course of the small 
intestines there are pin-point up to pin-head size 
yellowish white or grayish white foci. The con- 





tents of the intestines is thin, fluid or slimy, 
punctiform hemorrhages under the epicardium, 
muscular degeneration of the heart, edema of 
the lungs and reddening of the nasal mucous 
membrane. 

The histo-pathological examination reveals a 
desquamating catarrh, round-cell infiltration and 
swelling of the follicles. The glands appear 
hypertrophic as a result of engorgement of the 
glandular epithelia with coccidia. 

The coccidia of sheep differ morphologically 
and biologically from the pathogenic coccidia of 
rabbits. It is apparently not identical with the 
Eimeria faurei but resembles that of the Eimeria 
Arloingi of the goat. 

The treatment of coccidiosis of sheep is prin- 
cipally prophylactic. Separation of the affected 
and suspicious animals, destruction of the feces 


and repeated changing of quarters. 
*Lerche, (D. T. W. 20, 1920). 





Further Contribution to the Question of 
the Adaptability of the Hog as a Test 
Animal for the Diagnosis of In- 
fectious Anemia in Horses.* 

As proven by Frohner the diagnosis of infec- 
tious anemia in horses can be made with certainty 
only with the aid of transmission experiments 
with blood. Transmissions to other species of 
animals than solipeds were without results: In 
Japan where the disease attained a very wide ex- 
tension it was established that the hog is suscept- 
ible to transmission tests. Habersand and Luhrs 
have also recently demonstrated that infectious 
anemia of horses in Germany may also be trans- 
mitted to hogs. The question therefore arises 
whether the demonstrated susceptibility of hogs 
is sufficient to utilize them as test animals for 
the purpose of diagnosing the disease. In order 
to determine this Kutsche injected a_ thirteen- 
months-old hog with 5 cc. of blood which was ob- 
tained from a horse artificially infected two 
months previously. This horse had been in- 
oculated with the blood obtained from a hog in- 
fected with anemia and developed the disease 

twenty days following the inoculation. 

The hog infected by Kutschke became sick, with 
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clinical symptoms (fever, reddening of the con- 
junctiva, loss of appetite, vomiting, dullness and 
depression). The principal changes in the blood 
consisted in an anemia of the secondary-regen- 
erative type. The autopsy was negative. A sus- 
ceptible horse was then inoculated with 20 cc. of 
defibrinated blood from the hog, the horse devel- 
oping infectious anemia in a mild form in five 
weeks following the inoculation. The mild course 
was no doubt due to the double passage of the 


virus through hogs. 
_*E, Kutsche, (Monat. f. prakt. Tierh. V. 
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Treatment of Sterility in Cattle. 

Dr. Schermer, D. T. W., No. 22, 1920. 

For the successful treatment of sterility, an 
absolute knowledge of the methods for the 
examination of pregnacy is essential. The 
author, who has had great experience along 
this line, prefaces his report with the descrip- 
tion of the technic for such examinations. He 
considers as perceptible symptoms of sterility 
the following: vaginal discharge, dropping of 
the pelvic ligaments and enlargement -of the 
vulva. Both of the last named symptoms are 
pathognomonic for the presence of ovarian 
cysts. The cause of the sterility is best de- 
termined by examination of the genital organs 
for pathological changes of the cervix, uterus 
and ovaries. - 

In the treatment of sterility, Schermer ap- 
proves the views of Schumann which follows 
about midway between the treatment of the 
ovaries which prevails in Switzerland and the 
treatment of Albrechtsen who only treats the 
uterus. Schermer uses irrigations only in per- 
ceptible catarrhal conditions and aims to cor- 
rect the sterility in the absence of catarrh by 
treatment of the ovaries and massage of the 
uterus. The technic and instruments are the 
same as used for the examinations of pregnacy. 

Whereas the normal ovaries are about the 
size of a hazelnut in sterile cows, they are 
frequently enlarged up to the size of an apple, 
either as the result of yellow bodies or cystic 
degeneration. The corpus luteum, if present, 
should be removed. This is accomplished by 
squeezing the ovaries between the thumb and 
the bent index-finger and subjecting them to 
a gradually increasing pressure. The loosen- 
ing of the yellow body can then be felt; it 
finally drops into the abdominal cavity and in 
its place a distinct depression in the ovary re- 
sults. In case the ovary slips out of the hand 
during the squeezing it may be pressed against 
the lateral pelvic border and thus fixed, The 
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elimination of the cysts is conducted in the same 
manner. The crushing, however, requires more 
force through the vagina. At the same time 
these cases should be treated for metritis. If 
no pathological changes can be demonstrated 
on the cervix and uterus, massage of the uterus 
should be undertaken. 

The treatment of chronic metritis is carried 
out only when it is recognized by a mucopuru- 
lent secretion in the os, which at times appears 
only after the massage of the uterus. In the 
technic, Schermer follows the recommenadtion 
of Albrechtsen, i. e., the cervix is pulled out 
and fixed and after the introduction of the 
catheter it is thoroughly irrigated. 

Treatment of. the cervix is not absolutely 
essential. The author urgently recommends 
that practicing veterinarians undertake the 
treatment of sterility. In about 50 per cent of 
the treated animals, he obtained conceptions. 





Vaccination Against Hog Diseases. 
Prof. F. Hutyra, Allatorvosi Lapok, 1920, 
Nos. 7 and 8, 


The first swine disease to be succesfully con- 
trolled by vaccination was swine erysipelas, 
for which Pasteur in 1882 successfully de- 
veloped a method of vaccination which, with 
proper application, yielded good results. 
Later, this method was improved by Lorenz 
and Lechainche and proved very effective in 
practice. Our knowledge of the control of 
swine plague (hemorrhagic septicemia) is 
much more vague. Loeffler’s swine plague, 
more correctly swine septicemia, occurs only 
rarely, and does not cause great losses and, 
therefore, is not of great significance. The 
chronic swine plague of pigs described by 
Ostertag, results from various causes—cold, 
wet cement stables, dietetic errors, etc. This 
disease, therefore, should not be combated with 
protective vaccination but by suitable regula- 
tion of maintenance and feeding. Against hog 
cholera caused by the filtrable virus, the blood 
of hyperimmunized hogs furnishes an effective 
immunizing product. Whereas, the substitute 
products which more recently are being pre- 
pared from the Bacillus suipestifer and the 
Bacillus suisepticus are of no value in this 
disease. They, however, might be advantage- 


ously used in the paratyphoid infections of 
pigs. Before vaccination is undertaken it is 
necessary to make a correct diagnosis, and in 
accordance with the clinical and autopsy find- 
ings the corresponding product should be used 
for the vaccination, 
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PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA. 


LTHOUGH classed as a microbian dis- 
ease, the exact cause of periodic oph- 
thalmia remains a mystery. While the 

condition is one that would seem to afford 
every opportunity for fruitful investigation, 
nothing definite has yet been shown as to its 
specifity. That cocci play some role has fre- 
quently been shown by cultures made from 
material from the affected chambers. These 
cultures in our hands have always proved to 
be diplococci of very low virulence. Injected 
into the anterior chamber of guinea pigs and 
of old horses they produced only a local in- 
inflammation at the very seat of inoculation that 
would subside in a few days. Specimens taken 
from horses at different stages of the attacks 
produced the same results. Conjunctival in- 
jections were also negative. The injection of 
fresh material from an infected eye to a sound 
one of another horse produced more reaction 
and a more lasting inflammation than the pure 
culture, but the resulting phenomena were not 
those of a typical case of periodic ophthalmia 
with its persisting, destructive effects. Whether 
the agent isolated is specific or not is neither 
proved nor disproved by these facts, because 
young (susceptible) horses were not used, but 
they tend to show in a very striking manner 
that the disease is a localization of a general 
infection rather than a direct local infection of 
the eye. 

Periodic ophthalmia is strikingly endemic in 
character. There are regions where it is a 
veritable scourge to the horse population. It 
is sO serious in certain districts that the breed- 
ing of horses has been abandoned, the per- 
centage of blind three-year-olds, four-year- 
olds and five-year-olds being so great. There 
are other regions where the disease is un- 
known. At times and upon certain occasions 
it becomes enzootic. It created great havoc 
among the military horses of the World War, 
especially among those of the British. 

The disease is a succession of inflammatory 
attacks of one or both eyes, accompanied by a 
certain amount of systemic disturbance. Each 
attack leaves a certain amount of permanent 





damage to the structures within the eyeball. 
The capsule of the lens, the iris and the cornea 
are its points of predilection. A single attack 
may be severe enough to produce permanent 
blindness. On the other hand, the attacks 
may be so mild as to leave the sight only par- 
tially impaired after three or four successive 
attacks. 

In severe cases the patients exhibit fever 
and a general malaise that have often been 
mistaken for the eye manifestations of influ- 
enza—pink-eye. Likewise pink-eye has some- 
times been confused with periodic ophthalmia. 
These are, however, usually errors of the lay- 
man. Differentiation is not difficult for a 
trained veterinarian. The intense conjunctivitis 
wth a minimum of ophthalmitis is easily dis- 
tinguished from the intense ophthalmitis and 
slight conjunctivitis of periodic ophthalmia. 
Then the temperature of periodic ophthalmia 


seldom rises above 103° F., and it always sub- — 


sides after the second day. The first attack 
always causes more systemic disturbance than 
the subsequent ones. 

There is no regularity whatever in the in- 

tervals. The attacks may succeed one another 
in rapid succession; even before one has 
aborted the next one may occur. Three or 
four attacks may occur in a single month and 
cause total blindness. Other cases are very 
chronic in character, lasting for several years 
with irregular intervals of months between 
attacks, 
“In view of these facts it is easy to explain 
why certain treatments have been given credit 
they do not merit. The long intervals between 
attacks were mistaken for cures. 

It is the writer’s opinion that there is no 
cure for periodic ophthalmia today that merits 
very much credit. Mydriatics will prevent 
synechia from given attacks and antiphlogistic 
remedies will modify their severity and thus 
“guide” the milder types of cases through the 
different recurrences the patient is destined to 
suffer, with less permanent damage than if 
left unchecked. But no remedy except surgery 
will prevent recurrences, 
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VETERINARY SURGERY 


Remedial measures should have three de- 
finite objectives: 

1, Prevention. There is a need for a bio- 
logic agent that will immunize young horses 
against attacks in the regions where the disease 
is so prevalent. 

2. Local treatment of given attacks that 
will prevent the inflammatory action from 
damaging the structures of the eye permanently. 

3. A check against recurrence. In lieu of 
the desired immunizing agent we have adopted 
a simple surgical operation that has merit if 
done properly and at the proper time. A care- 
fully executed evacuation of the aqueous humor 
through a puncture at the inferior part of the 
corneosclerotic margin has merit. It must be 
done between attacks and not during them. 
It is useless as long as there is a- vestige of 
inflammation remaining, and of course will not 
correct the damage of previous attacks. It is 
futile against synechia or opacity of the lens 
or cornea. Where such lesions have super- 
vened it would be futile to attempt to improve 
matters by the mere evacuation of the aqueous 
humor. In such cases the sight is doomed. 


The greatest obstacle to the popularity of 
the operation lies with the owners themselves, 
since there are few who will submit a subject 
for operative treatment at the time the eye is 
apparently well, and when the next attack has 
occurred surgical interference must again be 
postponed, and then it is too late, because 
traces of lenticular damage are usually found. 

The operation can be performed in the stand- 
ing position on tractable horses. The eye must 
be thoroughly anesthetized with cocain and the 
head properly secured. An eye speculum is 
helpful but not absolutely necessary. The in- 
cision is made with a sharp-pointed tenotome 
or keratome at a right angle with the corneo- 
sclerotic margin inferiorly. Cross incisions 
may cause a slight intra-ocular bleeding from 
cutting the small radiating corneal vessels. As 
the cornea is a very tough membrane the teno- 
tome or keratomr must be very sharp and 
pointed. When ‘ne puncture is made the 
humor is pressed out until the chamber is en- 
tirely collapsed. The incision may be held 
open with a very tiny probe when there 


is any difficulty in squeezing out the contents. 
The important part of the operation is the 
anesthesia, for if the animal moves or rolls the 
eyeball it is very difficult to make the puncture 
at the proper place. 


We have found incisions 
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made at the upper part of the cornea much 
less effectual. 

The operation is purely empirical. It was 
born of a suspicion once entertained that be- 
tween attacks the detritus lying dormant on 
the floor of the chamber ready to “kick up” 
for the next attack, was thus evacuated.— 
L. A. M. 





Surgical Allusions. 
(Continued from November issue.) 

No. 14. Prof. Daubigny, Director of the 
Veterinary Faculty of the University of Mon- 
treal, from an experience covering a whole 
lifetime in a city practice, reports that the un- 
toward sequelae following plantar neurotomy 
are very materially reduced if both nerves are 
not divided at the same time. By allowing an 
interval of two weeks to a month to intervene 
between the two operations the baneful results 
(break downs, degenerations, etc.), were re- 
duced from 20 percent to less than 4 percent, 
in an observation covering 400 cases. 

There is very sound logic underlying this 
method of procedure. The sudden resumption 
of the weight-carrying power of a diseased 
foot produced by plantar neurotomy damages 
the diseased organs faster than the compensa- 
tory regenerative process can repair them and 
thus the degenerative changes go from bad to 
worse until complete dissolution occurs. By 
dividing only one nerve at a time, the com- 
pensatory repair of the damage is less seriously 
impaired and is more likely to be sufficient to 
meet the subsequent requirements of the 
affected limb. 

No. 15. From a continued added experience 
and observation it is becoming more and more 
evident that the incision of choice for all fistulas 
of the withers is along the median line over- 
lapping the tumefied region forward and back- 
ward far enough to assure a complete exposure 
of the affected ligament and bones. Even 
without lateral drainage, such incisions alone 
(with ordinary wound treatment) effect a cure, 
sometimes with little more than turning them 
out to pasture or feeding in a box or paddock 
from the floor. It seems that the chronicity 
and well known disposition of fistulae of the 
withers to become more and more serious is 
due to the anatomical arrangement of the 
region affected: The uppermost tissues are 
very dense while those beneath become pro- 
gressively looser in the downward direction. 
Besides, the lower the pus burrows in these 
loosely arranged layers of muscles and liga- 
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ments the farther it is from the surface of the 
body. Every attempt to drain by gravity is 
futile, because of the great distance of the bot- 
tom of the tract from the external level of the 
neck. The central median line incision re- 
verses this order of things and transfers the 
point of least resistance to the top, and thus 
not only prevents further burrowing in the 
downward direction but also enables the oper- 
ator to remove such harmful elements as ne- 
crosed tissues and bones. 

No. 16. Several inquiries received regard- 
ing the technic of the skewer operation for the 
cure of umbilical hernia indicate that there is 
still some misconception as to the chief ob- 
jective of this simple operation. The skewer 
operation is a method of pressing the peri- 
toneal layers of the hernial sac upward into 
the orifice where the resulting inflammatory 
action will fix it as a permanent plug. The 
skewers should, therefore, be passed between 
the skin and the peritoneal layers and never 
through the latter. An indispensable feature 
of the operation is the marking out of the 
field to be “skewered” while the colt is still 
standing, because the relations of the skin zone 
to the orifice shift when the colt is placed on 
its back for the operation. It must further- 
more be remembered that the skewers are sim- 
ply intended to keep the ligature securely fixed 
at the level of the abdominal wall. They re- 
tain the ligature while it strangulates the re- 
dundant skin and while the peritoneal layers 
of the sac become adhered around the orifice 
and thus form a floor across it—L. A.M. 





Specific Polyvalent Serum. 


Until recently the American veterinarian has 
not availed himself of the specific polyvalent 
serum of Lechainche and Vallee already utilized 
in France since the first years of the war. During 
the period of hostilities the entire output was 
commandeered by the French government, the 
same as all products of this character, but after 
the signing of peace I’Institute de Serotheropie of 
Toulouse began its manufacture and distribu- 
tion for general use. That no American firm 
has undertaken its distribution is due no doubt 
to the dearth of publicity thus far given to its 
indication and merits. 

The product is made by the immunization of 
horses against the different micro-organisms of 
suppuration by a special method. It is indi- 
cated in the treatment and prevention of all 
wound complications and diseases in which 
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staphylococci, streptococci, colibacilli, etc., play 
an important role, such as traumatic septicemia, 
strangles, influenza, canine distemper, purpura 
hemorraghica, pneumonia, etc. In all of these 
it plays a double role, possessing the proper- 
ties of normal horse serum plus the virtue of 
specific antibodies. 

The physiologic properties of normal horse 
serum is well known. It forms an isolating 
cover over wounds and thus produces the most 
favorable condition for rapid regeneration. It 
protects the cutaneous layers and mutilated 
parts that would otherwise require excision, but 
it is its specific properties that are the most 
precious because these assure an active phago- 
cytosis, modify and retard suppuration and 
prevent its development. While chemical anti- 
septics devitalize tissue cells the serum protects 
them, attacking the micro-organism alone. 

In diseases prone to become complicated 
with pyogenic agents it is preventive, hence 
its great value in the treatment of equine in- 
fluenza, canine distemper and contagious pneu- 
monia. In these diseases its action is of course 
indirect. Its physiologic properties exert a 
favorable influence on the disease itself and its 
specific properties prevent the complications. 

For general or local pyogenic infections the 
serum is indicated in the form of intravenous 
or subdermal injections as a preventive and 
treatment of all affections due to micro-organ- 
isms of suppuration; that is to say, it is in- 
dicated in the general pyogenic infections and 
visceral localizations complicating suppurations 
or specific diseases. 

Locally upon wounds it is employed ex- 
clusive of chemical antiseptics. It is important 
that the serum be placed in contact with the 
anatomical elements requiring the solicited re- 
action. A wound must be well cleaned and rid 
of all harmful elements covering it. After this 
surgical cleaning up, the raw surface may be 
washed with a sterilized normal salt solution. 
Drainage is important to prevent the wound 
secretions from displacing the serum. 

In synovial infections it is found useful in 
the form of injections into the synovial sac 
(tendinous or articular) or as a topical applica- 
tion held in place with bandages. 

The dosage is large. As a preventive, dogs 
take 10 to 20 cc. and horses 20 to 40 cc. The 
curative dose is 40 cc. for dogs and as high 
as 100 cc. for horses. These doses should be 
given each day until the temperature drops. 
In the horse intraveneous administration is the 
preferred method.—L. A. M. 
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Control of Infectious Abortion’ 


Y DISCUSSION of the subject will 
M be brief, since I have nothing of much 

consequence to add to the paper I 
presented to this association a year ago. I 
shall not attempt to discuss the control of 
infectious abortion by biologics, from a prac- 
titioner’s standpoint, other than to say that 
on this question I am an agnostic as to the 
value of bacterins in preventing abortion after 
animals have conceived. I am ready to concede 
that bacterins should do no harm, but up to 
the present I am not convinced that they have 
been of any special aid to me in my work 
of controlling this infection under ordinary 
herd conditions. However, this may be en- 
tirely due to fautly technic, or to the lack of 
knowledge as to the proper time of adminis- 
tration, the proper dose, or the strain of organ- 
isms that should be used. I, therefore, have 
no quarrel with anyone who wishes to use 
them and insists that they are giving them 
desired results. In fact, I want to admit that 
I am using them and shall continue to use 
them, in the hope of gaining some knowledge 
as to their value or satisfying myself that 
they are without value; keeping in mind that 
laboratory and experimental results are not 
always as reliable as information gathered 
from treatment carried on under ordinary farm 
and stable conditions. 


As to vaccines, it would seem as though 
active immunization should be our hope, but 
the veterinarian must guard himself from 
criticism or possible liability by using live 
organisms in supposedly sound herds, until 
experimental evidence points very definitely to 
their safety. Neither must we fail to recog- 
nize and warn owners that apparently clean 
herds are sometimes most in need of immuni- 
zation, if strange animals are to be brought 
into the herd, since when an outbreak of 





*Presented at the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Assn., 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 1, 1920. 


abortion occurs in such a herd, it usually goes 
through it like a storm, as if demonstrating 
what the lack of immunity will do. 

The bacteriologist has had an important 
part in dealing with serious contagions, and 
I am sure, some day, he will have an important 
part in dealing with abortion. 


Notwithstanding that we are not entirely 
decided on these important matters, it is my 
belief that this malady and its resultant dis- 
asters can be reduced to a minimum by (1) 
sanitation, (2) isolation, (3) the proper cleans- 
ing of an infected uterus when gestation ends. 

But the unfortunate thing about applying 
the knowledge we now have in controlling 
infectious abortion, is that it does not seem 
to be generally known or practiced. Most of 
our breeders and herd owners seem to under- 
stand the meaning of the words, “contagious” 
and “infectious,” when they are applied to the 
other fellow’s animals, but apparently only a 
small percentage of them recognize the great 
danger of leaving in the stable with other 
bovine females, a cow that aborts or one that 
retains her membranes. 


They seem equally as ignorant or indifferent 
of the danger of infectious discharges when 
they move the infected animals to other quar- 
ters, not seeming to understand that the dis- 
charges are the real source of danger; there- 
fore, I, as one of your Committee of Infectious 
Abortion, have set forth in the report that 
I would not be adverse to recommending some 
reasonable conservative method of control, 
that would bring to the public’s attention the 
necessity of recognizing these dangers. 

My suggestions to the chairman of your 
Committee on Infectious Abortion were as 
follows: 

“T would not be adverse to recommending 
some reasonable conservative control methods. 
I have felt for some time that the states would 
be justified in placing some control over ani- 
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mals that recently aborted, or pregnant animals 
that have been exposed during pregnancy. If 
we could control such animals by quarantine 
and keep them from getting into clean herds, 
or into herds in which infection has lost 
its virulence for the animals in that particular 
herd, I feel we would have taken an important 
initial step. My idea would be that an owner 
in selling a mature, female bovine, for other 
than immediate slaughter, should be compelled 
by law, to give the purchaser a statement as to 
the animal’s breeding, history as far as he 
knows; also this statement should include 
such knowledge as the owner may have as 
to whether the animal has been exposed within 
a certain time to known infection, that is, a 
cow that has aborted or a cow that has held 
her membranes. The purchaser, in turn, should 
be required when purchasing exposed mature 
females, to hold such in quarantine until they 
have either calved normally, or in the case of 
a non-pregnant cow, for a period sufficient for 
the virus to become mitigated or die out, since 
I believe we are agreed that that seems to be 
the natural tendency. 


“The regulations, of course, should have 
legal form, involving penalties for violation. 
Then, if such regulations were even only par- 
tially enforced, it would gradually bring to the 
public’s notice the necessity of these precau- 
tions, in order to control. infectious abortion. 

“I realize, however, that if regulations of 
this sort were put in force by law, it would 
be best at first to have such regulations apply 
only to pure-bred cattle or animals brought 
into pure-bred herds. I feel reasonably certain 
that most owners of grade cattle are not now 
in position to carry out such regulations. As 
a matter of fact their burdens are now more 
than they can take care of under the present 
small margin of profit in the cattle and dairy 
industry, and the fearful situation as regards 
farm labor. I also realize that in suggesting 
any regulations of this sort we would need to 
admit that such restrictions would not reach 
all carriers, particularly those showing no 
symptoms of infection, but we must not forget 
that there are many infections in which all the 
carriers of virus are not detected and con- 
trolled. 

“Proper sanitation and isolation of aborting 
animals are vital points in its control, and a 
comparatively small percentage of breeders and 
dairymen recognize today the great danger of 
leaving in their stables, with their other cows, 
a cow that aborts or one that holds her mem- 
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branes. They seem equally ignorant and in- 
different of the dangers of infectious discharges 
when they move the infected animal to other 
quarters, not seeming to realize that the dis- 
charges are the real source of danger. This is 
unfortunate, since proper attention to the uterus 
of aborting cows, and strict sanitation, is, I 
believe, the only solution of the control of 
infectious abortion and its ravages, with our 
present knowledge or lack of knowledge.” 





Iodin for Leaking Teats. 


I am writing you in regard to your best 
method or methods of treating leaking teats. 
I have had several of these cases where the 
sphincter muscle appeared to be in a state of 
paralysis or relaxed to such an extent that 
a constant stream of milk flowed from the 
affected quarter. What is an efficient method 
of treatment? 

I have also a case in mind where the lower 
extremity or opening of the milk duct was 
injured, thus leaving an enlarged opening and 
the sphincter muscle relaxed so that the milk 
flows constantly. Could you suggest a suc- 
cessful treatment for this condition?—C. W. 
B., Kans. 

Reply by Dr, De Vine: I do not believe 
that there is any entirely universal satisfac- 
tory method for treating leaking teats. There 
are several practical things that may be done, 
some of which fit different cases very nicely. 

A mild blister of biniodide of mercury some- 
times creates an inflammation and swelling 
that apparently strengthens the sphinctér and 
improves the condition very much. This is 
particularly so in cows that are about to go 
dry or that are dry. Cases in full milk some- 
times are benefited by dipping the end of the 
teat in iodin, sufficiently often to keep it 
slightly irritated. 

Copper sulphate solution may in some cases 
work better than iodin. Large teats with a 
very flabby sphincter are often decidedly bene- 
fited by dipping a probe into iodin and pass- 
ing it up into the teat an eighth of an inch 
or so, repeating it sufficiently often to create 
an irritation and swelling of the teat. 

Where any of these treatments are not ad- 
visable, particularly where an animal is in 
full milk, or for instance, a show cow with 
a beautiful well balanced udder, and the dan- 
ger of irritating the quarter must be avoided, 
a small elastic band placed moderately tight 
on the teat between milkings is sometimes a 
satisfactory makeshift. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INFECTIOUS SWINE DISEASES* 


By W. WW. DIMOCK, A. T. KINSLEY, W. E. KING, R. A. CRAIG, M. DORSET, 
R. R. BIRCH and ROBERT JAY. 


E WISH to emphasize the point that 

the diagnosis and differential diagnosis 

of diseases are dependent upon a 
fundamental knowledge of pathology and _ bac- 
teriology; upon knowing all the different dis- 
eased conditions that must be taken into con- 
sideration in a particular case and upon having 
a working knowledge of the characteristic fea- 
tures of infectious diseases of swine as they are 
at present classified and understood. To attempt 
an interpretation of particular diseased condi- 
tions without such accurate and intimate knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of general 
science and medicine will invariably result in 
failure. 

With the development of the science of pathol- 
ogy came a gradual understanding of the nature 
and action of infectious and toxic agents and the 
lesions that developed during the course of the 
disease. ‘Therefore, the diagnosis of a disease 
was determined from a study of both symptoms 
and lesions. Again, with the development of 
the science of bacteriology we were able to con- 


nect the symptoms and lesions that resulted - 


from the action of particular infectious agents, 
regardless of the location of the infection, and 
we felt that the microbial classification of dis- 
eases was the only positive method, and there- 
fore all were striving to determine the nature 
of the diseases from a study of the microorgan- 
isms that might be found in the diseased tissue. 
The etiological classification of diseases is the 
most desirable method, but it has its limitations. 
The specific nature of a disease may be deter- 
mined by isolation of the causative agent, by 
animal inoculation, or by certain Jaboratory tests. 
In our work of classifying diseases according to 
etiology, there has been a tendency to neglect 
the question of symptoms and lesions, and in 
many cases we have fallen into as great an error 


~ *Read at the meeting of the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary 
Association, Chicago, Nov. 29-Dec. 1, 1920. 


in dealing with diseased conditions through lab- 
oratory findings as in former times, when we 
relied almost wholly on the symptoms. In some 
cases we do make a clinical diagnosis; in other 
cases our diagnosis is based largely on the mor- 
bid anatomical findings, and in other cases we 
depend wholly upon a demonstration of the etio- 
logical factor. 


Experience shows that, with a few exceptions, 
no one of these different methods should be used 
to the exclusion of the others; but the reliable 
and trustworthy diagnostician takes all of them 
into consideration. Even though he finds, upon 
examination of the diseased animal, or tissues 
from an animal, dead of a certain disease, a cer- 
tain microorganism, the nature of which may or 
may not be known, he feels that it is best to know 
in addition the pathological anatomy and the his- 
tory and symptoms before drawing conclusions; 
because the finding of a particular microorganism 
in the tissues of animals is not necessarily con- 
clusive evidence that the particular organism was 
the only, or the primary, cause of the disease. 
Neither should he draw too definite conclusions 
from a study of the symptoms or lesions. Above 
all, a one hundred percent consideration of all 
possible avenues of information should be the 
policy, and by correlating the morbid anatomical 
findings with the history and symptoms and the 
laboratory findings, provided a reliable laboratory 
examination has been made, a diagnosis can 
usually be made. 


We find the practitioner of veterinary medi- 
cine at one extreme and the laboratory worker 
at the other. The practicing veterinarian has his 
trouble, because while he may have seen all the 
lesions characterizing the different diseases of 
swine, is an expert on the recogn‘tion of symp- 
toms, and is generally skilled in field procedure, 
his principal difficulty lies in the fact that he 
too frequently does not have the information 
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necessary to enable him to interpret correctly 
the various pathological changes that are so fre- 
quently found in sick and dead pigs. On the 
other hand, the man in the laboratory who has 
studied swine diseases from the standpoint of 
laboratory examination and experimental inocula- 
tions, is frequently without personal information 
as to the general nature and clinical character 
of the disease with which he may be working. 
Both the laboratory worker and the man in the 
field must know the diseases of swine that have 
been recognized as existing in the country, and 
it is understood that they are more or less 
familiar with the diseases that are common to 
the section in which the disease occurs. Clari- 
fication of the whole situation depends upon the 
accurate coordination of information from the 
two greatest sources that have furnished infor- 
mation to mankind, the practical experience and 
knowledge from the field, and the scientific facts 
brought out by experimentation. 


Nomenclature of Swine Diseases. 


The following terms are commonly used to 
designate diseases or pathologic conditions other 
than parasitic infestations of swine: Hog cholera, 
swine plague or hemorrhagic septicemia, intestinal 
necrobacillosis or necrotic enteritis, or infectious 
colitis, necrotic stomatitis, infectious rhinitis, ma- 
lignant edema, anthrax, infectious abortion, ac- 
tinomycosis, tuberculosis, rabies, tetanus, arthri- 
tis, paraplegia or paralysis, dysentery of suckling 
pigs, pneumonia, thumps, infectious bronchial 
pneumonia, or influenza, and a condition known 
as measles. There has been much confusion in 
the names given to swine diseases, and some of 
these terms are applied to conditions which no 
doubt rarely exist as independent infections. For 
some of the above the causative agent is defi- 
nitely known, and for others the character of the 
disease is such as to leave little doubt concerning 
their infectious and specific nature, and of still 
others comparatively little is known. However, 
there is still much to be learned regarding all of 
them, especially from the standpoint of etiology 
and prevention. 


Research on the infectious diseases of swine 
in years to come, we are confident, will grad- 
ually clear up the many puzzling questions now 
before us. Important discoveries will no doubt 
be made as the work goes on. In some instances 
this will tend to confirm our present interpreta- 
tion of some diseases as classified, and our theo- 
ries and opinions regarding them, while in other 
instances it will no doubt show that we are 
mistaken. 
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Hog Cholera Still Most Important Disease. 


The committee wishes to emphasize the fact 
that hog cholera still is, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be, the most important infectious disease 
of swine with which we have to contend. More 
effective control of hog cholera will come from 
an early diagnosis and a more general and con- 
sistent use of anti-hog cholera serum. 

The history, symptoms and lesions of this 
disease are so well known that there is no 
excuse for veterinarians being unfamiliar with 
them. In cases where the diagnosis is in doubt 
we would respectfully suggest the following pro- 
cedure: 

In many herds where cholera infection exists, 
other infections, either specific or non-specific, and 
parasites may be present to the degree of modify- 
ing the clinical picture and lesions of cholera, and 
therefore the one making the examination may 
be misled as to the-primary cause of the existing 
trouble. 

In all diseases resembling hog cholera, the 
presence of hog cholera infection must be posi- 
tively excluded before other agents can be ac- 
cepted as primary or important causes. 

The laboratory attempts to exclude the filtrable 
virus by drawing blood from recent rather than 
old cases, and filters and injects this into sus- 
ceptible pigs under proper control. In all cases 
that prove to be negative, the susceptibility of 
the pig should be demonstrated. 

In case of sweeping infection followed by 
severe losses either before or subsequent to 
serum-virus treatment, no other cause than hog 
cholera should be accepted until the possibility 
of the presence of the filtrable virus has been 
excluded. 

Necrotic Enteritis: There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among workers as to the specific 
cause of this disease. 

Many different bacteria have been isolated from 
the infected animals, and our failure to repro- 
duce a typical form of the disease, experiment- 
ally, with them, has caused considerable doubt 
as to whether any one of these organisms is the 
primary cause. Therefore, at present, we cannot 
diagnose the disease by bacteriological examina- 
tion. This disease can in most cases be recog- 
nized from a careful study of the history, symp- 
toms and lesions. In the differential diagnosis, 
the possibility of, cholera infection being present 
as an accompaniment of this infection should 
always be considered and eliminated before at- 
tempting to control the disease. 

Swine plague, or the condition supposed to 
result from B. bipolaris suis, is apparently not 
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SWINE PRACTICE 


the serious disease of swine that it was once 
considered. In an uncomplicated form it is a 
rare disease of farm hogs, and does not cause 
sweeping losses. In herds that have had their 
resistance lowered by disease, shipping and other 
weakening and predisposing influences, it may be 
a factor. 


For every infectious disease of swine there are, 
we believe, definite characteristic features. In 
one case, the known characteristics may be con- 
fined to the symptoms; in another, to the etiology; 
in another, to both the symptoms and lesions; 
and in still other instances, all three conditions 
are characteristic. Further, the history of the 
development of a disease, its course and dura- 
tion, symptoms and lesions and mortality, are all 
important factors and should be weighed, together 
with the presence of microorganisms, in drawing 
conclusions. 


Diagnosis Requires Accurateness. and 
Discrimination. 

To diagnose diseases of swine requires a com- 
plete history; a differentiation of the symptoms 
and lesions; and a search for the causative agent, 
in the order indicated. 


Let us emphasize that satisfactory and reliable 
progress can be made only by fully considering 
every minor ailment from its fundamental incep- 
tion. In other words, every-day experience has 
demonstrated that a knowledge of specific con- 
ditions is of uncertain value except when sup- 
ported and considered from the standpoint of 
general pathology. 


In the differential diagnosis of infectious dis- 
eases, it is often necessary to know the nature 
of non-specific and organic morbid conditions, 
the various forms of parasitisms, poisoning and 
dietary troubles. The importance of organic dis- 
eases is well brought out when we stop to con- 
sider that many of the infectious diseases may 
cause death of an individual some days or weeks 
previous to the time when the herd as a whole 
became infected. In cases of poisoning, several 
animals in the herd may die suddenly. This is 
also. true of. some infectious diseases. Further, 
there is considerable evidence to show that organic 
diseases, especially of the respiratory and diges- 
tive tracts, and cases of poisoning from intes- 
tinal irritants, may predispose to other infections. 


The chronic nature of necrotic enteritis and of 
certain forms of parasitism makes the question 
of differeritiation of these conditions all impor- 
tant. It is evident that the diagnosis and differ- 
ential diagnosis of infectious diseases requires 
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an accurate knowledge of all diseases and dis- 
eased conditions to which swine are subject. In 
most cases it is essential, and in every case it is 
advisable, that our diagnosis be confirmed by 
reliable laboratory methods. Therefore, labora- 
tory diagnostic methods, such as blood exami- 
nation, bacteriological examination, specific clin- 
ical and serological tests, and experimental inocu- 
lations, are absolutely essential if we are to 
accurately and positively diagnose and differen- 
tiate the various infectious diseases. However, 
these tests should be carried out to confirm clin- 
ical and pathological findings. ‘To proceed to 
treat, prevent and control disease on the result 
of laboratory findings alone, will not, as a rule, 
give satisfactory results, and may in some cases 
be erroneous, impractical and unnecessary. 





Feeding Floor Economical and Sanitary. 


The proper equipment for the feeding of 
swine has been given little attention by a large 
number of swine breeders, and some veterinar- 
ians have not given sufficient thought to this 
subject to intelligently advise their clients. 
The old method of throwing corn out into feed 
lots is insanitary and expensive. Swine will 
not obtain the necessary quantity of feed under 
such circumstances and they will consume 
more or less filth, and thus they may obtain a 
variety of infections. Necrotic enteritis may 
have had its origin under such conditions. 
Other infections of swine could easily result 
from such methods of feeding. Why swine do 
not suffer more from digestive disturbances 
when fed in mud and filth is miraculous. Such 
feeding habits permit of parasitic infestation, 
which condition is responsible for excessive 
losses in swine every year. These conditions 
are favorable for the continuance of parasites 
on a premise. 


The idea that swine should be kept in filth 
is absolutely wrong, and is not in accord with 
the native habits of swine in the wild state. 


It is not difficult to provide an economical 
and sanitary feeding floor on every farm. It 
is true that such equipment requires an outlay 
of some capital, but money so spent will be a 
splendid investment. Some feeders prefer a 
board platform or floor upon which the feeding 
can be done either on the floor direct, in 
troughs or in self-feeders. Concrete is, gen- 
erally speaking, superior to lumber, because it 
is more permanent and the absence of crevices 
and cracks makes the concrete much more 








sanitary. In the construction of a feeding floor 
the location for convenience and drainage 
should be kept in mind. The top of the plat- 
form should be above the surrounding ground 
and the surface of a concrete floor should be 
left sufficiently rough to provide footing in 
wet weather. A platform 16x24 feet provides 
sufficient feeding space for fifty swine—A. T. K. 





Cholera Losses Diminished. 

Innumerable outbreaks of hog cholera have 
been reported in various sections of the coun- 
try, but the losses from this disease this season 
have thus far been relatively small. The 
diminished losses have been due to two factors. 
First, the. type of cholera is apparently much 
less virulent than it was in 1912-13. Perhaps 
the persistent immunization may have produced 
an increased resistance in the swine, or perhaps 
the virus has become less virulent. Second, 
the swine breeders and veterinarians are alert, 
and as soon as there is evidence of hog cholera 
in a community, not only the affected herd is 
properly immunized, but also all herds of swine 
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on adjacent farms are likewise immunized. 
The promptness of immunization has been 
facilitated by the fact that potent anti-hog 
cholera serum can be obtained quickly. 

Practically every state sanitary board has 
been active in the hog cholera campaign and, 
fortunately, they have made strenuous efforts 
to prohibit the spread of cholera by the proper 
education of swine breeders to the necessity of 
carefully observing their swine, and they have 
urged them to call in a competent veterinarian 
at the first indication of disease. 

Some apparent cholera breaks have occurred 
in stocker hogs immunized at public markets. 
In a few cases, cholera has been introduced by 
stock hogs into certain sections of the coun- 
try where this disease had not previously oc- 
curred this season. 

It is gratifying to know that cholera losses 
have thus far been less than in former years, 
and it is well that such is the case, for the 
diminished pig crop in the fall of 1919 and 
spring of 1920 will result in a scarcity of pork 
products.—A. T. K. 
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Wild Nettle. 

Dr. W. G. Hunter of Mount Vernon, Ind., 
sends a specimen of nettle with the following 
letter : 

“Under separate cover I am mailing to you 
a specimen of a plant, requesting that you send 
me any information possible 


Reply: The weed is quite urticating, causing 
urticaria when it comes in contact with delicate 
mucous membranes.—L. H. P. 


Alfalfa Dodder. 
“T was called to a dairy herd yesterday to 
see some cows that the owner said were fail- 
ing in their flow of milk. I 








as to its value medically and 


went out and found three 





its identification. 

“This plant grows in the 
moist sandy soil along the 
streams of southern Indiana 
and Kentucky, coming up in 
the early spring, and grow- 
ing to a height of three to 
five feet and during the sum- 
mer months bears a small 
white berry, This plant is 





Readers are urged to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered by 
Dr. Pammel, for the identification 
of specimens of supposedly poison- 
ous plants. Two good-sized speci- 
mens, carefully packed, should be 


sent to him direct, with such his- 


tory as may be available. Simply 
mention that you are a reader of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE and 
no charge will be made for this 
service. 








cows affected; one animal had 
a temperature of 107° F,, 
pulse 66, with respiration 30. 
The other cows had a tem- 
perature of 104°, pulse 50, 
respiration 0. These latter 
appear to be recovering as 
they were in the same condi- 
tion as the cow first men- 
tioned, the day before 





used very extensively by some of the home herb 
doctors, who make a decoction of the roots of 
the plant and apply it locally in many conditions of 
acute inflammation with very satisfactory results.” 





The other two cows had a temperature of 104°, 
pulse 50, respiration 0. These latter appear to 
be recovering as they were in the same condi- 
tion as the cow first mentioned, the day before 
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I was called. I could find no other symptoms 
of disease present in any of these cases; all 
three were eating heartily, chewing their cud 
and licking themselves. From what the owner 
says, the condition seems to be ushered in 
with a chill, as he says that the animals tremble 
all over when first noticed. The secretion of 
milk seems to be completely suspended in all 
three, and they all recently calved. 

“Upon investigating the food used I find that 
only alfalfa hay is being fed, but as you will 
notice, this little parasite is present in large 
quantities. Any enlightenment you can give will 
be greatly appreciated.” 

This parasite is alfalfa dodder. In my 
“Manual of Poisonous Plants” I have the fol- 
lowing to say with reference to this dodder: 
“The dodders (Cuscuta) belong to the family 
Cuscutaceae, and are of interest in this connec- 
tion mainly because they are parasitic in clover, 
alfalfa and other plants. Those growing on the 
above named plants are Cuscuta arvensis and C. 
Epithymum. Dr. J. L. Taylor of Lisbon, Ohio, 
wrote Prof. A. D. Selby that when dodder was 
fed to horses it caused bowel trouble. Dr. E. H. 
Jenkins of Connecticut states that cattle were 
seriously troubled with scours when clover hay 
in which this plant occurred was a part of the 
ration. He could not determine whether it was 
the dodder or the hay, which was moldy, had 
caused the poisoning. When the hay was cut out 
of the ration the trouble ceased.” 





Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac and Their 
Eradication. 

C. V. Grant and A. A. Hansen have issued 
a bulletin on the subject of poison ivy and 
poison sumac and their eradication.* These 
writers have brought together some of the 
material pertaining to poison ivy. The bulle- 
tin contains some excellent pictures of the dif- 
ferent types and poison oak. In general, the 
information given is not new, but is brought 
together in very good shape. The following 
may be of interest to readers of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, 

“Poison ivy and poison sumac are close 
relatives and are alike in their poisonous prop- 
erties. Their poisonous principle is a non- 
volatile oily substance known as toxicodendrol, 
which has such violently irritant properties 
that the slightest trace deposited on the skin 
is capable of producing severe inflammation. 


*Farmers Bulletin No. 1166, U. S. Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 
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All parts of the plant contain the poison, even 
after long drying, but growth in which the 
sap is abundant is the most dangerous. 


“Poisoning is usually caused by touching or 
brushing against the plants or by handling 
clothing or other articles which have been in 
contact with them. On the other hand, many 
persons are convinced that they have been 
poisoned in passing by the plants or observing 
them from a short distance, without actually 
touching them, by particles carried through 
the air. There is much difference of opinion 
and conflicting evidence on this point. Many 
sensitive individuals find that they are fully 
protected by avoiding actual contact with the 
plants or with articles contaminated with the 
poison. It is well known, however, that smoke 
from the burning plants will carry the poison 
and may cause serious injury. 


“Many persons believe themselves immune 
to ivy poison and seem to be able to handle 
the plants freely without being harmed. Ex- 
perience and experiments seem to show, how- 
ever, that complete immunity to ivy poisoning 
does not exist, and many supposedly immune 
persons have not only been poisoned by care- 
lessly handling the plants, but afterwards have 
suffered attacks on the slightest exposure. 


“Taken internally in sufficient dosage the 
plant is a violent irritant poison. Cases of 
children who have been poisoned by eating the 
ripe fruits have been reported. 

“The symptoms of ivy poisoning are pro- 
duced as the irritant poison penetrates the 
outer surface of the skin, and they may appear 
within a few hours or be delayed until five 
days or longer after exposure. Itching or 
burning sensations, with reddening of the 
poisoned surfaces and more or less swelling, 
are first noticed, usually followed by the ap- 
pearance of small vesicles, which may show a 
tendency to run together and form blisters. 
Pus may form in these vesicles, followed by 2 
crust or scab formation as the eruption dries. 
The acute symptoms of the attack usually 
continue to develop for a day or two, followed 
by gradual improvement as the effects of the 
irritant wear off.” 
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Trouble Due to Foreign Body. 

I am mailing a sample of pus taken from 
the diaphragm of a horse that died of pleu- 
ritis and peritonitis, but in my opinion the 
first named was secondary and perhaps caused 


the examination reveals only ordinary organ- 
isms I must conclude the trouble was caused 
by a foreign body. 

The history of the case is as follows: About 
six weeks before I saw the patient the ani- 


from the abscess which was 
just to the left of the cen- 
ter of the diaphragm, the pos- 
terior border of the left lung 
being attached to the dia- 
phragm at the point where 
the abscess was located; like- 
wise, the liver on the op- 
posite side of the diaphragm 
was adhered, and the liver 
was also enlarged, but the 
kidneys, the liver and lungs 
contained no abscesses. The 
primary seat of the abscess 
was in the diaghragm and 
there was a thickening of the 
diaphragm about six inches in 
circumference, and _ within 
this zone there were two very 
small abscess pockets. 

In the autopsy I mutilated 
the diaphragm before I was 
aware that I should have pre- 
served it intact, to determine 
the cause for the condition 
and for further study of the 
pathological condition. There 
was a circular opening in 





Directions for Packing 
Specimens for Laboratory 


Examination 


1. Gross anatomical lesions, where a 
bacteriologic examination is desired, 
are best sent packed in an ample quan- 
tity of borax. A corrugated paper or 
wooden box is preferable to an air- 
tight container (can). As _ second 
choice, such specimens may be care- 
fully wrapped in cloth, wet in a 10 
percent formalin solution, properly 
boxed. t 

2. Specimens of tumors or other tis- 
sue, not for bacteriological examination, 
may be sent in a 4 percent formalin 
solution. 

3. Specimens of blood, pus and body 
fluids for bacteriological examination or 
for serum tests should be drawn asep- 
tically and sent in sterile containers 
(small bottles boiled and cooled), air- 
tight. Such specimens should reach the 
laboratory quickly. If sent by parcel 
post, should be sent special delivery. 
It is best to send blood, pus and body 
fluids by first class mail, special de- 
livery. If the quantity of pus is small, 
dilute with sterile normal salt solution 
to prevent drying. Sterile containers 
supplied free on request. 

Chemical analyses cannot be furnished 
free of charge, owing to the vast amount 
of work involved. 

Send all correspondence and speci- 
mens to Veterinary Medicine, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 











mal had been sick with co- 
licky pains, and it would sit 
on its haunches at times like 
a dog, This attack left the 
animal in a poor condition 
from which he never entirely 
recovered. This horse was 
nine years old. No treatment 
was attempted. I told the 
owner to notify me when the 
horse died, so that a postmor- 
tem examination could be 
made.—H. H. P., Idaho. 
Reply: Examination of this 
pus did not reveal any tu- 
bercle bacilli or B. matllei. 
The sample consisted of de- 
generated masses which had 
no histologic structure. The 
bacteria which were observed 
were of questionable import- 
ance so that their presence 
was of no diagnostic value. 
You are without doubt safe 
in eliminating the possibility 
of tuberculosis having been 
present, and probably gland- 
ers also. From what you say 





the center of this affected zone and as I had 
severed the esophagus close to the stomach in 
the postmortem examination, I did not take into 
consideration that the esophagus might pass 
through this opening and that this might be a 
case of injury by a foreign body penetrating the 
esophagus at this point. I found no abscess in 
the lung substance. The thoracic cavity con- 
tained a considerable quantity of yellowish fluid 
with fibrin floating free. 

Considering that I was a little hasty in 
my autopsy, I would like a laboratory ex- 
amination of the specimen in order to elimi- 
nate, possibly, tuberculosis or glanders; there 


regarding the history of the case, it appears very 
much as if your diagnosis of “foreign body” was 
correct; the object perhaps had first lodged in the 
esophagus or the stomach.—C. A. Z. 





Contagious Abortion Indicated. 

The specimen I am sending you is from a 
cow which had just aborted. There. is no 
doubt in my mind but what it was a case of 
contagious abortion, as three other cows in 
the herd have aborted recently. There was 
considerable blood accompanying the dis- 
charge and the owner thinks perhaps it was 
an accidental abortion as the entire herd was 
bacterinized with a bacteria claiming 95 per 
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cent results, following the second abortion in 
the herd which is about 90 days past. —F. F. S., 
Illinois. 

Reply: Examination of this specimen so far 
as carried out, revealed bacteria which strongly 
resembled B. abortus (Bang). 

From what you say in your letter, and the 
results of the examination just referred to, 
there seems to be no question but that your 
diagnosis is correct.—C. A. Z. 





Spoiled Specimen Precludes Satisfactory 
Laboratory Diagnosis. 


We are sending you a portion of a pla- 
centa from a cow in which we suspect con- 
tagious abortion. Please make laboratory ex- 
amination.—J. W. McC., Illinois. 

Reply: No pathogenic organisms were found, 
so that we cannot definitely advise you whether 
or not contagious abortion is present in the 
herd. The specimen was considerably dried 
out when it reached us, which naturally was 
a severe handicap in making a bacteriological 
examination. 

We would suggest that in the future, such 
specimens be wrapped in a piece of gauze, 
dampened with a 4 or 5 per cent formalin 
solution. This will tend to prevent the growth 
of any contaminating or putrefactive organ- 
isms, and still not interfere with the bacteria 
in the deeper layers of the tissue, and the 
specimen will not dry out as it does when sent 
in borax.—C. A. Z. 


—_——__¢ 


Anemia Probably Swamp Fever. 


I am sending you a sample of blood taken 
from a four-year-old gelding, weighing about 
1500 pounds, which had symptoms of blind stag- 
gers, for which I bled him. You will notice that 
the blood-clots are very pale. I should say they 
showed a lack of hemoglobin or red corpuscles. 

This horse when purchased was quite thin, but 
picked up very rapidly under the care his new 
owner gave him. My attention was called to his 
trouble about two weeks ago, at which time he 
showed a faulty nerve control of all four limbs, 
such as stubbing his toes, knuckling over, drag- 
ging his feet, etc. 

His condition seemed to be improved by regu- 
lar work, but lately he has been turned out to 
pasture and. his trouble has become worse. He 
acts much the same as a cow with milk fever. 
He fell over before I was called, and was unable 
to rise for a while. He had a full pulse, which 
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indicated bleeding, but I didn’t think this helped 
him any, although it relieved the blood-pressure. 

Any information you can give me would be 
greatly appreciated—P. F. S., Wisconsin. 

Reply: This specimen of blood revealed condi- 
tions exactly the same as those described, and, 
being in a districmt where swamp fever is fairly 
common, the natural conclusion is that that is 
what you have to deal with. 

The use of flavisol intravenously in this ailment 
is experimental only, but it gives some promise of 
being very satisfactory.—C. A. Z. 

PADI EL Seas 


Mixed Infection. 


Am sending specimens of lung, kidney and 
liver of a hog for laboratory diagnosis. This 
hog was one of a herd which had been sick 
about a week. I posted one and found noth- 
ing unusual except that the lungs were affected. 
The animals just lie around and die; there 
is nothing wrong in the bowels; they run a 
temperature of one degree.—L. J. S., Iowa. 

Reply: The kidney showed a few pin-point 
hemorrhages immediately under the capsule, 
and the entire section of lungs, which you 
sent, showed pneumonia with two small pus 
pockets. Bacteriological examination did not 
show the presence of any pathogenic bacteria, 
so we cannot definitely say what the causative 
organism was. However, it appears highly 
probable that there was a mixed infection, but 
its nature could not be determined due to the 
organisms having died—C. A. Z. 





Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin Indi- 
cated. 


Am sending specimens from a young steer 
that died suddenly after being sick less than 
twenty-four hours. Two died yesterday and 
two more in the herd are sick. I did not 
see those that died until after death, but there 
were no swellings on the body, no changes 
in the intestines. The two which are now sick 
are breathing rapidly; the temperature of one 
is normal, 102.5° F. Neither seems to be in 
distress, aside from the breathing. I wish 
you would make a laboratory diagnosis. There 
are thirty-five head of cattle in this herd.— 
R:. G.. B.,. No. Dak. 

Reply: Bacteriological examination of the 
specimens shows the presence of Bacillus bovi- 
septicus. Consequently, we believe that the 
cattle referred to died from the peracute form 
of hemorrhagic septicemia and that a bacterin 
made from this organism is indicated.—C. A. Z. 
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Queries and Answers 








Johne’s Disease Probably Cause of Death 
Some time ago I sent you a sample of feces 
from a cow with diarrhea for bacterial exami- 
nation. The examination however, proved nega- 
tive, but I was notified by the owner that the 
cow had responded nicely to my treatment of 
nux, sulphocarbelates and coffee, and was all 
right. A month later, however, he called me 
and said a relapse had occurred, the cow had 
emaciated almost to nothing and had been de- 
stroyed. He also stated that another cow had 
developed similar symptoms, this making the 
eighth cow to go the same way in two years. 

Upon my recommendation this cow was de- 
stroyed and posted in the presence of four veteri- 
narians. Every organ was normal except the 
small intestines, which showed every indication 
of chronic inflammation from one end to the 
other. They were practically empty, containing 
\only a small amount of slimy, yellow feces. 

The stomach, however, contained normal, 
though slightly dry grass. The contents appeared 
to have remained in the stomach longer than 
usual. 

Bacterial examination of the small intestines 
and contents proved negative to all pathogenic 
bacteria. These cows had been tested for tuber- 
culosis every six months for the last two years 
with negative results. 

The symptoms were: Loss of appetite to a 
large degree; watery diarrhea; pulse rapid and 
thready; rapid emaciation; temperature remained 
normal; hide bound and coat stary. 

Could any vegetable or mineral poison have 
caused these results?—W. E. C., Marylard. 

Reply by Dr. F. B. Hadley, University of Wis- 
consin: From the history of this case and the 
lesions found at the postmortem examination, I 
am strongly inclined to believe that the animal 
was affected with Johne’s disease, or chronic 
bacterial dysentery, as this affection is often 
termed. This diagnosis would be further sup- 
ported if the intestinal mucosa was found to 
have been corrugated in appearance and the 
bowel wall greatly thickened. In our experience 
the ileccecal valve is always markedly congested 
in Johne’s disease. This change is so constant 
that we have come to regard it as pathogno- 
monic. It would be interesting to know if this 
condition was present. 





It is not surprising that a microscopic exami- 
nation of the feces failed to reveal the specific 
acid-fast Johne’s bacilli, as these can seldom be 
demonstrated, except in material taken from 
scrapings of the intestinal or rectal mucous mem- 
branes from the mesenteric lymph-glands. 

Since Johne’s disease is communicable, it 
would be desirable to test the other animals in 
the herd to ascertain whether any are infected. 
This can be done by a diagnostic test fluid known 
as Johnin, which is prepared and used in much 
the same way as is tuberculin. However, it is 
injected intravenously rather than subcutaneonsly. 
The veterinarian must start taking the post- 
injection temperatures almost immediately, as the 
reaction fever may appear very promptly and 
subside quickly. Enough Johnin to test a few 
cattle may be secured from the Veterinary De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. So far as the writer knows this diag- 
nostic agent is not offered for sale by commercial 
firms. 





Chorea in Dogs. 

I have a case of chorea in a dog that has not 
responded to any treatment. What can you sug- 
gest that might help?—C. C. S., Michigan. 

Reply: The most satisfactory treatment for 
chorea in dogs consists of the administration of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic in increasing doses, 
as follows: 

Starting in with, say, a three-minim dose, three 
times daily, diluted with one-half or one dram 
of water or milk, for three days. Then, four 
minims three times daily for three days, and 
increase one drop per dose every three-day period, 
running this dosage up without limitation, ex- 
cept upon manifestations of toxic symptoms, 
which will be manifested by itching or edema 
of the eyelids. Itching of the eyelids will be 
demonstrated by the dog rubbing his paws fre- 
frequently over his eyelids; or diarrhea and 
excessive thirst may be an early symptom of 
toxicity. 

Should toxic effects be shown, the drug should 
be withheld for five or six days, and then given 
in a considerably decreased dose, though not as 
small as at the beginning, and then increased 
again. 
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Recovery is usually slow, requiring from three 
weeks to three or four months. 

For those cases that show a multiple neuritis, 
as manifested by pain, the dog howling or whim- 
pering, or sleeplessness, in addition to the arsenic 
treatment, administer phenacetin in from three 
to five-grain doses every four hours, according 
to the age and size of the dog. This should be 
continued as long as such symptoms are shown. 

Acute attacks of chorea are invariably fatal, 
regardless of the treatment—E. L. Q. 





Rachitis and Intermittent Luxation of 
Patella. 

I was recently called to see a two-year old 
colt that was in a very weak condition. The 
owner said that he had brought the colt from 
the pasture where he had been running since 
early in the summer and he did not know there 
was anything wrong with the animal until he 
went to get him. 

The animal seemed to have no use of his hind 
parts. When I attempted to move him, his 
hind legs seemed to be glued to the ground, 
but after a time he managed to use them, and 
after such attempts he can walk better. After 
lying down, he is able to get up, but with dif- 
ficulty. He eats well; bowels and urine in good 
condition; temperature 101.6°; pulse 37; respi- 
ration normal, except during attempts to get 
up in the morning. 

This is all the history available. There is 
no fracture of the pelvis. Will you kindly ad- 
vise me what your diagnosis would be and 
advise treatment?—I. W. M., Ia. 

Reply: The first diagnosis simmers down 
to two probable ailments: First, parasitism, 
more likely invasion by the strongylus armatus, 
especially causing a thrombotic condition in 
the colic artery, which of itself leads to great 
emaciation. Later on, this thrombosis could 
invade the arteries of the hind limbs and ac- 
count for the great weakness in the hind ex- 
tremities and difficulty of locomotion; but if 
this were so, the condition would be persistent 
and not of an intermittent character, such as 
you describe. 

My conclusion is, that the colt is suffering 
from rachitis, and that the condition you de- 
scribe in its hind legs is due to intermittent 
luxation of the patella. The latter condition 
is quite an important factor in rachitis in colts 
and in certain breeds of dogs. 

The diet should consist of food large in 
mineral matter, such as the best oats, whole 
corn, which, however, may be crushed if neces- 
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sary at the time of feeding, and some bran 
and hay, timothy preferred, or alfalfa. 

For medicinal treatment, put him on the fol- 
lowing: About two dram doses of precipitated 
phosphate of lime, mixed with his food three 
times daily. If he is anemic, give him one- 
dram doses of phosphate of iron three times 
daily. Fruit acids are also of value in this 
disease, and in the equine, we would recom- 
mend the addition of some apples to his diet. 

The recovery may be hastened by the addi- 
tion of about thirty grains of desiccated thy- 
roids administered three times daily. This 
latter may be procured in two-grain tablets. 
However, as this runs into some money, in 
place of it, you might give the colt small doses 
of iodid of potash, say twenty grains three 
times daily. The thyroidin which exists in 
the thyroid gland, or the iodid of potash aids 
in promoting favorable metabolism, or in other 
words, promotes the taking up by the organisms 
of the necessary mineral matter from the food 
and the medicaments.—E. L. Q. 


Carbon Disulphid Most Efficacious Bot 
Treatment. 

I would like to secure an efficient bot treat- 
ment for horses. I have tried carbon disulphid 
in two-dram doses, three doses two hours apart, 
on an empty stomach, followed with a physic 
of oil. This does the work, but it seems a very 
severe treatment. Patients have had colicky pains 
following it, and some animals appear to be dull, 
refusing feed. It seems to interfere with their 
digestion. : 

Do you know any drug that could be mixed 
with the carbon disulphid to moderate the after- 
effects? My druggist and I wish to put up 
an efficient bot cure to compete with some cures 
that are being sold in our district by the laity. 
Any help that you can give me will be welcome. 
—M. H. T., Manitoba. 

Reply: We regret to say that the carbon 
disulphid treatment is the best and so far, the 
only really efficacious treatment known for bots. 
Its objectionable features lie in its irritating 
properties. Fatalities may, and have occurred, 
due to capsules containing the drug being broken 
in the throat or mouth. 

In order to reduce the danger of gastro-intes- 
tinal irritation to a minimum, at least a pint 
of oil should be administered immediately after 
each dose, or immediately before. I believe liquid 
petrolatum or mineral oil to be far superior to 
linseed oil for this purpose. 

Some claim more efficient results are obtained 
by administering the entire amount of the drug, 
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say four to six drams at one dose, immediately 
followed or preceded by at least a quart of oil, 
and here again I would recommend the liquid 
petrolatum or mineral oil, the latter drug, the 
mineral oil, not being absorbed, will more fully 
protect the gastro-intestinal mucosa than linseed 
oil which, to a considerable extent, is absorbed. 

In regard to proprietary bot cures, these con- 
sist principally of purgatives and, of course, at 
almost any time, any purgative will remove bots, 
i. e., those that happen to be loose from the 
mucous membrane, and this causes the laity to 
believe that the animal is being benefited by it, 
but these remedies do not remove the entire 
mass of bots as does carbon disulphid.—E. L. Q. 





Myrrh as a Wound Application. 


What does balsam of myrrh, the proprietary 
article, contain, or what is similar? It is used 
by blacksmiths for burns, cuts and sprains.— 
C. M. H., Wisconsin. 

Reply: _We do not know of any proprietary 
article by. this name. If there is such a prepara- 
tion, it must be a local preparation, not on the 

_ general market. 

There is an oil of myrrh—myrrhol—which is 
sometimes erroneously termed balsam of myrrh. 

As for something similar, the oil of myrrh will 
fulfil all requirements, or you may use equal 
parts of tincture of myrrh and balsam of Peru. 
Balsam of Peru is somewhat expensive, but a 
very little of it will go a long way if properly 
used. When prescribing this substance, I usually 
prescribe one-half to one ounce and insist on the 
client using a small bristle brush to apply it to 
the wound or ulcer instead of pouring it on, 
thus avoiding waste. 

You will find the balsam of Peru a splendid 
stimulant for slow-healing sores or ulcers.—E. 


LQ: 


———————__»——__—_—_ 


Aphrodisiac Indicated. 


I am treating a valuable boar weighing about 
six hundred pounds, which, although not lackiag 
in sexual desire, is unable to breed, due seem- 
ingly to insufficient erection of the penis. This 
is his second breeding year. He was a good 
herd boar last year and very prolific. He was not 
overworked at any time. 

Do you think an aphrodisiac indicated here? 
What would you recommend as most efficient? 

I can obtain Elixir yohimbehe compound at 
$10 per pint. What is the dose for this for man 
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or different animals? For this particular boar? 
—A. C: B., Ill. 

Reply: I am quite sure that either the elixir 
yohimbehe compound will help him, or a prepara- 
tion known as vetol, which is a trade name for 
yohimbin, the active principle of the drug yohim- 
behe, marketed in tablet form by Lehn & Fink, 
120 Williams St., New York City, will be found 
highly satisfactory and will cost only about half 
as much as the elixir referred to. 

Full directions regarding dosage for all ani- 
mals will be found on the packages of both 
preparations referred to.—E. L. Q. 

BTLeeS Sareneene 
Treatment for Sweeny. 

Please outline a good treatment for atrophy 
of the spinatus muscles—sweeney.—C. A. D., 
Georgia. 

Reply: One of the most satisfactory lines of 
treatment for this complaint is as follows: 

First closely clip or shave the hair from the 
entire affected area. Also clean this area as 
thoroughly as for a major operation. I would 
suggest that it first be thoroughly scrubbed with 
warm water and soap, then again washed with 
some good antiseptic solution. 

Inject into from six to eight places at fairly 
equal distances apart, about five or six drops of 
rectified oil of turpentine. Do not use common 
turpentine. 

In order to avoid abscess formation, be sure 
that your syringe and needle are sterilized and 
be sure to carry the needle point in until it is 
stopped by the bone; in other words, make the 
injections as deep as possible. Superficial or 
shallow injections give rise to abscess formation. 

If you are not familiar with this line of treat- 
ment, I wish to remind you of the fact that 
it will be followed by considerable pain for a 
couple of hours and considerable swelling of the 
entire limb. This, however, need cause no anx- 
iety on your part, but you should inform the 
owner of the after effects. If you desire, a full 
dose of some anodyne may be given. After- 
treatment consists in watching for abscess forma- 
tions, early incisions, if they occur, and treatment 
as for simple abscess. c 

Of course, careful examination should be made 
to ascertain the cause of this atrophy, as in many 
cases the cause will be found from the knee down. 
Naturally, in order to make the recovery per- 
manent, the cause will have to be overcome. 
The above treatment only develops the muscles 
to their normal condition, but will not eliminate 
the cause if it is in the lower structures of the 
limb.—E. L. Q. 
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Pointed Opinions on Live Topics 
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Late Reactors to the Intradermal Tuber- 


reactors. From his description one must decide 





culin Test. 

NYTHING relating to tuberculin testing, 
and especially to the intradermic method 
is interesting to the veterinarian. This 

test is being used extensively in the work of 
eradicating tuberculosis, and any data regarding 
it is valuable. J have used : 


that he makes a very superficial injection of 
tuberculin. He says he uses a long needle, which 
he carefully inserts into the skin, then gently 
raises the point of the needle to make sure it is in 
the right place, and slowly injects the tuberculin. 
He says that if a short needle is used the tuber- 

culin oozes out at the point 


this test on many thousand 
head of cattle during the last 
two or three years, and it has 
proved very satisfactory in 
my hands. 

Without going into details 
as to the value of the intra- 
dermic test in cleaning up in- 
fected herds I would like to 
say a word as to the possi- 





It is in reports like: those of this 
department that the current his- 
tory of the progress of veterinary 
science is written. Are you leav- 
ing a record of your experience 
which will help others, as you have 
been aided by these and other clin- 
ical reports? If not, you are earn- 
estly invited to contribute from 
your experience that this depart- 
ment may be of the greatest service 
to its readers. By so doing you 
will earn the lasting gratitude of 
those who are aided by your sug- 


of insertion. 

The idea of making a very 
superficial injection seems to 
be entertained by many oper- 
ators. This is probably due to 
the early descriptions of the 
methods of making the in- 
tradermic test found in text 
books and pamphlets devoted 
to this test. Nearly all of the 





bility of late reactors to this gestions. 


young veterinarians I have 











test. I have noted in the last 
few months several articles in 
which it was stated that many reactors had been 
found after the customary 7-hour reading had 
been made. All of us will recall, some time ago, 
the appearance of many articles reporting late 
reactors to the subcutaneous test, and we were 
cautioned to continue taking temperatures up to 
and beyond the twentieth hour. 

As a result of an adequate dosage of tuber- 
culin, used in the last four years, we find the 
number of late reactors, after the eighteenth hour, 
is so small that they may be disregarded, except 
in individual animals which show an increase of 
temperature at or about the eighteenth hour. If 
this is true is it not possible that there is some 
real reason for the late reactors to the intra- 
dermic test? Are all of these due to some pe- 
culiar idiosyncracy which we know may exist in 
some few animals, or are part of them due to 
faults in technic? It would seem to me that there 
may be some faults in technic. 

Late Reactors Due to Faulty Technic. 

Most of the writers of the articles referring to 
the late intradermic reactors have said nothing 
about the technic used in making the tests re- 
ported. One man has given us a rather detailed 
description of his technic, and notes several late 





coached in making this test 
make superficial injections. 
Also others who have worked by themselves for 
a period of five years or more, making com- 
paratively few tests compared with the man who 
devotes his whole time to testing, use this method 
also. 

Injection Made Too Superficially Prevents or 

Delays Reaction. 

I have come to the conclusion that an injection 
can be so superficial that in reality no test is made, 
or if it is made it is effective at a later period. 
I believe that this fact will explain some of the 
so-called late reactors to the intradermic test. 
My reasoning is that if the tuberculin is merely 
placed within the squamous epithelium it may, in 
certan cases, become dried in situ and no real re- 
action take place. I called one young practition- 
er’s attention to this fact about two years ago, 
when he was new at the work. I asked him again 
about this point a few days ago and he told me 
he was positive that one can make the injection so 
superficially that no reaction occurs. He has 
tested several thousand head since I first talked 
with him on the matter. 

Technic. 

I use a short needle and make a twisting mo- 

tion, upward and outward, like picking up cloth 
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with a needle, and make the injection with one 
motion. The piston is in the palm of my hand, 
and as I strike the skin I put pressure on the 
piston. This pressure serves to separate the two 
layers of the skin and the tuberculin is thus auto- 
matically placed in the right position. There is no 
oozing of tuberculin, as the twisting motion 
places it on one side of the point of entrance of 
the needle. The amount of tuberculin injected 
makes a lump about the size of a pea, and is 
plainly seen and felt. We must be sure we get 
the tuberculin in, and where there is a lump of 
this size there can be no doubt in our minds. It 
may not be necessary to use as much tuberculin as 
I do, but I believe it is best not to take any 
chances of not making -a complete test. At the 
point of injection we will find a small knot at the 
time of reading, about the size of the head of a 
shingle nail. This is the normal condition, and it 
indicates that the test has been complete. 

The position I take in making the injection is 
behind and slightly to the left of the animal, 
then I take up the left caudal fold between the 
forefinger and thumb, giving the fold a rolling 
movement, and inject just ahead of my finger. 
In this position one very rarely is kicked, and 
seldom pricks his finger. The injection is made 
so quickly that animals rarely move until the 
operation is complete. I seldom ask any one to 
hold cows for me, as it is not necessary except 
when testing some very nervous animals which 
will not allow you to put your hand on them. 
I believe that I can place the tuberculin accur- 
ately in this way, ana it is much éasier on the 
operator and the owner as well as the cow. 

If the needle does not actually go through the 
dermal layer of the skin one will get more de- 
finite results from a fairly deep injection. The 
tuberculin when it is in contact with the true 
dermal cells will surely react more readily than 
in the epithelium as the antibodies are more active 
than in squamous cells about to drop off in the 
natural process. The tuberculin must come in 
contact with cells containing antibodies or no re- 
action will result. There is no doubt that some 
superficial injections will work as well as the 
deeper ones, but this is usually due to the char- 
acter of the skin at the point of injection. As all 
of us know who have used this test, some ani- 
mals have thin, moist skins; others have thick, 
hard, dry skins, and all of these things must be 
considered in making the injection. 

Whether or not the method of injection has 
anything to do with late reactors I do not know 
positively, but I believe it may have some influ- 
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ence. While we do not have many opportun- 
ities of making later observations on account of 
the long distances we have to go to make a test, 
we have had very few late reactors that we know 
of, but if we left a lot of tuberculous animals 
in these herds for the reason that we did not 
see them on the fourth, fifth or tenth days, we 
would surely expect to get them on our next test. 
As we clean up herds as quickly as can be ex- 
pected I believe our methods are good. I think 
if more care were taken in making the injections, 
fewer late reactors would be found. 

I am sure that nearly all the men in this state 
in this line of work make a deeper injection. I 
make a deeper injection than I did at first, and 
I am sure that my test is more effective in clean- 
ing up herds now than it was at first. I usually 
make a real clean up on the first test of a badly 
infected herd. I do not mean that I always get 
all of the reactors out on one test, but as nearly 
sO as one can expect on any kind of a test used 
by itself. There are apt to be a few animals in 
such a herd which have the bacilli in their bodies, 
but they have nct made lesions, or have not estab- 
lished antibodies and so do not react. There are 
a few with old healed lesions which often do not 
react to the first test, but on the second test gen- 
erally do react. Also there are a few individual 
cases which fail to react on several successive 
tests. These facts are generally known to the 
experienecd worker. As a general rule if the 
herd is kept in line as required by the accredited 
herd plan and sanitary measures are employed, we 
get very few reactors on the second test and all 
of these are in the classes mentioned above. We 
practically get all the developed cases of tubercu- 


losis on the first intradermic test. 
EIR er ee 


A Pulse Rate of 60 Safe in Pneumonia* 
In my experience in treating pneumonia in the 
horse, I find, as regards prognosis, if the pulse 
of the horse is at 60 the animal is safe; if it goes 
to 66 the case is serious; if it goes to 72 it is 
grave, and if it goes higher than that, the horse 
will probably die. Of course, there are some ex- 
ceptions to this. No horse ever dies of pneumonia 
with a pulse of 60, so if he dies from pneumonia 
it will be because his heart has grown weaker, 
and the weakening of the heart invites, induces, 
promotes and produces filling up of the lungs and 
consolidation, so that consolidation takes place 
immediately and directly invariably from weak- 
ness of the heart. A. H. Baker, V. S. 
Chicago, Ill. 


*Read before the Indiana Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 10, 1918. 
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POINTED OPINIONS 


Therapeutic Suggestions. 

Never prescribe potassium iodide internally 
concomitant with the use of calomel in the 
eyes. Sloughing of the eye is almost sure 
to follow, due to the chemical union between 
the two drugs in the eye, forming the irritat- 
ing yellow iodide of mercury. 

Never use any of the coal tar antiseptics 
on cats, even a % of one per cent compound 
cresol solution applied to a cat’s skin will 
kill it. When used as a disinfectant, if the 
ventilation is poor, death to cats frequently 
results, and even if the ventilation is good the 
animal commonly is made very ill or at least 
is nauseated. 

Never, no never, use automobile or any other 
type of cylinder oil as a laxative or intéstinal 
lubricant for horses or other animals, because 
when you do this you are cheapening your- 
self and your profession, and besides white 
rose neutral oil is as safe as the official liquid 
petrolatum and costs less than half as much 
as liquid petrolatum or the cylinder oils. 

In drenching swine of any age or size, re- 
member, they are easily suffocated if the fluid 
is administered too rapidly. They must be 
allowed to “suck” it down and this is best 
accomplished by one of two methods or some 
similar method. The neatest is to use a piece 
of rubber garden hose (about the three-quar- 
ter-inch size) and about six or eight inches 
in length, about one-half of which should be 
beaten with a hammer until it is very soft and 
pliable, especially the end which is to go in 
the mouth, then the hose is slipped over the 
neck of the drench bottle and the bottle tipped 
upward very slowly, just sufficient to permit 
the flow of the liquid, and the hog must 
be permitted to chew on the hose. The other 
is the farmer’s method, not so neat but very 
efficacious, and that is to cut a hole, or several 
of them, in the toe of an old shoe or boot, 
pour the medicine into the same and allow 
the hog to chew on the shoe or boot toe as 
the case may be. If a syringe is used, the 
fluid must be expelled into the mouth very 
slowly so that the medicine may be sucked 
down or strangulation will result. 

In administering liquids to young puppies 
the same precautions advised for swine must 
be used, i. e., administer them very slowly, 
and allow the animals to suck them down. If 
rapidly given, fatalities will occur. 

To administer capsules containing irritating 
drugs, such as oil of chenopodium, to swine, 
safely, the best advice is—Don’t. It is best 
to give such drugs mixed with oil such as 
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castor oil, liquid petrolatum, linseed oil, etc. 
But if you will use capsules with a capsule 
gun, keep the instrument pressed well down 
on the inferior surface of the mouth and phar- 
ynx, so as to avoid the pharyngeal fossae or 
recess, in which the capsule may lodge, open 
and free the drug and cause a fatal inflam- 
mation or gangrene.—E. L. Q. 





Application for Exuberant Granulation. 

Kindly give me a good line of treatment to 
control proud flesh in neglected wire cuts.— 
R. C. B., Iowa. 

Reply: If the wound is not moist, it should 
first be moistened with sterile water and the 
following powder applied : 

BR Hydrarg. Chlor. Mitis 

Cupri Sulph. Pulv. 

Camphorae Pulv. 

Alum Exsic. a 

Zinci Oxidi 44 § ij 
M . . 
Sig. Apply two or three times daily. 

You will find the above prescription to be supe- 
rior to any form of caustic treatment for remov- 
ing exuberant granulations; by virtue of its in- 
tense astringency, it virtually starves away the 
granulations and they do not return, as they 
commonly do under caustic treatment.—E. L. Q. 





New Operation for Paraphimosis. 

On page 580 of the December journal, in 
the article entitled “A Stubborn Case of Para- 
phimosis,” allow the writer to suggest a surgi- 
cal operation that will correct the condition. 

The article in question describes a true case 
of paralysis of the penis, and the “Adams 
reefing operation” should be performed, to 
secure the best possible results. The writer 
knows, because it has been done in twenty 
or more cases, and has never failed. 

There is no reason for amputation and its 
accompanying stenosis, much less the loss of 
time in awaiting the results of palliative meas- 
ures. Perform the operation, as I shall de- 
scribe it, then let us know: the results in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

Technic: Prepare, cast, chloroform, wash 
the penis and sheath. Insert the catheter, fix 
to prevent its slipping out. Stretch the penis. 


. Pass a sterilized hat pin through the penis 


close up to the sheath. Insert rubber tubing 
behind the hat pin to control hemorrhage. 
This is not strictly necessary as there is very 
little bleeding. 

Operative Technic: Dissect out the cuff of 
skin, equal to one-half the length of the entire 
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Veal 


Dissect out skin A to B—remove the catheter. Unite AA’ to BB’—four-tape sutures—one superior; one 


inferior; two lateral. Fill in with silk sutures between tapes. 


protrusion. First incision, point BB’ in cut, 
just one or two inches behind the glands. 
Second incision, AA’. Remove only skin and 
subcutis between AA’ and BB’. Remove 
catheter. Suture AA’ to BB’ with tape—one 
suture superior; one suture inferior; one suture 
on each side. Put several silk sutures between 
the tape to close the wound. Remove the pin 
and rubber tubing. Apply light cotton pack 
and a loose bandage for several hours. When 
the animal regains his feet apply a suspensory. 
Very little after-treatment is needed; in fact 
the writer has even neglected cases, yet results 
were excellent. Contraction of cicatrix allows 
the penis to protrude from the sheath about 
an inch, thus preventing high urination in the 
sheath. Mepicus V ETERINARIE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Intramascular Injections of Mercuric 
Iodide in Treatment of Pneumonia.* 
By J. Cardas, Veterinary Major 1st Class, 

French Army. 


Infectious pneumonia being but a localiza- 
tion in the course of the evolution of a general 
infection, the author conceived the idea of 
intervention with a general antiseptic. After 
the war of movement changed to that of more 
or less permanent occupation and animals were 
as a consequence sheltered in closed quarters, 
infectious pneumonia (stable pneumonia) be- 
gan to make its appearance. Isolation of the 
affected animals always promptly controlled 
the enzootic, and out-of-door treatment and 
the classical medication brought the usual re- 
sults: some cures, some fatalities and always 
a slow convalescence which kept the subjects 
from work for a long time. In view of this 
long period of enforced idleness it was thought 
advisable to attempt a general antiseptic treat- 


*Revue Generale de Medicine Veterinaire, Nov. 
15, 1920. 





Showing silk sutures between tapes. 
Ready for castration operation. 


ment. Biniodide of mercury being the only 
agent available, it was given a fair trial. 
In a series of recorded experiments it was 
found that great benefit was derived from 
intramuscular injections of the drug whether 
given in the premonitory, congestive or exuda- 
tive stages of the disease. 

Exclusive of all other medication the tem- 
perature always dropped on the day following 
the injection and a concomitant improvement 
was also noted in the other symptoms: the 
appetite improved, the mucous membranes 
clarified and the patient brightened up mani- 
festly. On the fifth day the temperature was 
normal and often on the seventh day the 
patient was ready to be shipped, a fact that 
cannot be recorded with other forms of treat- 
ment. 

The author opines that the treatment pre- 
vents the incubation of pneumonia by reduc- 
ing the virulence of the microorganism whose 
cultures in series become so virulent, causing 
at first only an angina but soon becoming 
capable. of producing pneumonia, pleuropneu- 
monia> and even ‘certain forms of septicemia. 
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POINTED OPINIONS 


The drug-is administered in solution as fol- 
lows: 
Biniodide of mercury, 1 gram (about 15 
grains) 
Water, 10 grams (about 2% fluid drams) 
Potassium iodide, qs. ft. sol. 


The dose is from one to two cubic centi- 
meters (15 to 30 minims of the solution, equiv- 
alent to 1% to 3 grs. of the red iodide of 
mercury) injected each day deeply into the 
muscles until the temperature is normal or 
approaches normal. The injections are made 
with a needle of sufficient length to pene- 
trate the muscles. The point of election is the 


buttocks where the connective tissue is firm ~ 


enough to assure the penetration of the needle 
beyond the subcutem. The pectoral region 
was sometimes used, but here there is a slight 
swelling produced that is not observed from 
the buttocks injection. The swellings are, 
however, benign and transient. ° 

Although used since September, 1915, ex- 
clusive of all other medication not a single 
fatality has resulted—L. A. M. 


Forage Poison Yields to Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Bacterin. 





I have just read the article, “Glonoin 
Contra - indicated in Congestion of Kidneys 
and Lungs,” by G. E. S., on page 596 of the 
December number, in which’ he describes a 
case, the prominent symptom of which was 
bloody urine, and which he diagnosed as con- 
gestion of the kidneys. 

I wonder if, the Doctor wasn’t dealing with 
forage poisoning. I had a case very similar 
to his in an eight-month-old Holstein show 
heifer, which was brought to the fair for ex- 
hibition purposes and four nights later became 
very ill, When I saw_the animal about 7:30 
p. m., she had a temperature of 102° F., and 
was bleeding from the nose and voiding blood 
in the urine. Respiration was labored. Auscul- 
tation elicited no rales, although they may 
have been present and were not audible be- 
cause of the noise in the stable. The animal 
appeared to be in distress and stood most of 
the time with its head down. 

I at first suspected hemorrhagic septicemia, 
as it was prevalent in that locality, but the 
low temperature caused me to hesitate in diag- 
nosing it as such. In order to play safe I 
gave the animal an injection of hemorrhagic 
septicemia bacterin, followed by treatment for 
indigestion. Four mil of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia bacterin administered hypodermatically, 
was followed by a mixture of iron sulphate, 
aqua ammonia and water per orum. I then 
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mixed up a solution of eight ounces of mineral 
oil, “one-half ounce of oil of turpentine, one- 
half ounce carbo-camph and one-half dram 
fluid extract of nux vomica, to be given by the 
attendant an hour later, with orders to remove 
all food from the stall. 

When I saw the animal the next morning 
at 8 o’clock she was walking around in the 
stall looking for something to eat. The bleed- 
ing at the nose had ceased, and the attendant 
said she had passed urine which was clear, 
about an hour before. 

Examination showed the animal to be nor- 
mal in every respect. I decided that the con- 
dition had been due to forage poisoning, al- 
though examination disclosed nothing wrong 
with the food. L. G. Hart. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Pig 208 Days Old Weighs 308 Pounds. 

An unusual incident of rapid growth and fat- 
tening of a pig is reported by the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. 

‘One pig used in experimental work weighed 
3.7 pounds at birth; at the time the test was 
completed the pig was 6 months and 24 days of 
age and weighed 308 pounds, making an average 
daily gain of 1.46 pounds. 

At the weight of 87 pounds the pig was started 
on a 105-day feeding test in which it gained 
2.1 pounds. daily. 

Besides rape pasture, the feed consisted of 
corn 14 parts and tankage 1 part, by weight, when 
the test was begun; when the pig reached a 
weight of 125 pounds a ration of corn 19 parts, 


tankage 1 part, was fed. 
shee ee See 


Meningitis in the Dog. 

Acute meningitis consists in an inflammation of 
the pia mater and arachnoid, chiefly the former 
in the small animals. 

Meningitis is not of frequent occurrence in the 
small animals, but it may occur at any age. It 
sometimes complicates other inflammatory dis- 
eases. In the few cases I have seen, meningitis 
was derived by contiguity of tissue from disease 
in the neighboring parts—diseases of the ear— 
and was designated as secondary meningitis. The 
primary form I have never observed. 

Injuries of the cranial bones, as fractures, se- 
vere blows, or punctures, are also exciting causes. 
In fact, any severe injury, or suppurative in- 
flammation occurring outside the dura mater, but 
in the immediate proximity, may by extension 
cause meningitis, but the most common cause of 
this type is purulent otitis. The external dis- 
charge of pus from the ear usually ceases when 
the meningitis begins. 
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Septic processes in any part of the animal body 
may occasionally cause meningitis, ptobably from 
microbes, which, entering the circulation, are con- 
veyed to the meninges, but such occurrences are 
rare. 

The pathological anatomy differs considerably 
in different cases, but is characterized essentially 
by dilatation and hyperemia of the vessels of the 
pia mater, followed by purulent and fibrinous 
exudation. The first visible evidence of inflam- 
mation is congestion, which assumes a patchy 
character; to this, more or less opaline effusion 
into the subarachnoid tissue soon succeeds; and 
presently the corpuscular and other solid prod- 
ucts of the morbid process begin to accumulate. 

The inflammatory process, which is mainly lim- 
ited to the substance of the pia mater and to the 
subarachnoid tissue, nevertheless affects to a 
greater or less extent, the neighboring arachnoid, 
on the one hand, and the cortex of the brain 
upon the other. Inflammation may involve any 
part of the pia mater and spread over it; indeed, 
meningitis and other forms of inflammation have 
a marked tendency to diffuse superficially. If the 
disease be protracted, which is rare, the exuded 
substance may undergo further changes, such as 
occur in simple exudations in other parts of the 
system. 

Although the above remarks relative to the 
anatomical character of meningitis are applicable 
to only a few cases, I must confess that I nave 
been disappointed at the few autopsies of ani- 
mals that died with all the symptoms of menin- 
gitis, in not finding more lesions. 

The affection being so rare, the author can do 
no more than relate his observations as to symp- 
tomatology with a few notations from notes, lec- 
tures, etc. 

There may or may not be a prodromal period, 
characterized by vertigo and vomiting, but the 
real onset of the disease is rather sudden, and, 
like other acute inflammatory diseases, begins 
with a decided chill followed by high fever— 
more intense and sustained than in other cere- 
bral maladies. The pulse may be 100, the temper- 
ature 103° or 105° F.; the eyes are injected and 
swollen. The animal in whom meningitis is de- 
veloping will be noticed by the owner to lose his 
accustomed vivacity. A quiet, subdued appear- 
ance will be noted for a short time, followed by 
fretfulness, without apparent cause. Unexpected 
and loud noises and bright lights are evidently 

painful to the animal. 

The appetite is capricious. After taking a few 
mouthfuls of food, hunger seems appeased and 
the animal will take no more. The bowels are 
regular or inclined to constipation. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Unless the prodromic period be of short dura- 
tion the effect of imperfect nutrition is obvious 
before it closes. The flesh and skin become soft 
and flabby, or emaciation is present. The animal 
loses his strength, standing or walking becoming 
difficult. 

The duration of the disease is variable. In 
slight cases the diagnosis is always doubtful, and 
the serious symptoms may rapidly subside. 

Another notable feature is the variation in 
temperature. Coolness of the body and limbs 
may be followed by a sudden rise in temperature. 
In severe cases, consciousness may be lost at an 
early period. On the other hand, I have known 
it in a case of moderate severity to remain, 
though partially obscured, till within a few hours 
of death. Sometimes the first perceptible devia- 
tion from the normal state is an inequality in 
the size of the pupils, while in others oscillation 
of the iris is observed. Later, after convulsions 
have occurred, the parallelism of the eye is lost. 
As death approaches the eyes become bleared and 
puriform secretion collects in the inner angle of 
the eye and between the eyelids. This secretion, 
while not abundant, is, as a rule, sometimes suffi- 
cient to unite the lids. The sense of hearing is 
probably lost as soon, or nearly as soon, as the 
sight, but the sense of touch continues for a 
longer period. 

In the first stages of meningitis the pulse may 
be accelerated, or it may be almost normal for 
hours and afterwards accelerate. After a few 
days the pulse undergoes a marked change; it 
becomes slower and at the same time irregular. 

The irregularity usually consists in an inter- 
mittence of the pulse after each five or six beats. 
At times the force varies, a feeble pulsation being 
succeeded by one of greater volume and strength. 
The degree in the frequency of the pulse cannot 
fail to attract attention. At an advanced period, 
as death approaches, the pulse again becomes 
acceferated and feeble. The change in respiration 
is as marked as that of the pulse. At the onset of 
meningitis the breathing is moderately accelerated 
in some animals; in others it is natural. Two 
or three days later a marked alteration occurs in 
the respiratory movements. Breathing is irregu- 
lar, intermittent, and accompanied by sighs. The 
change in pulse and respiration corresponds with 
the loss of consciousness, and shows that the 
brain is becoming seriously involved. 

Anether symptom noted is a peculiar whine 
or cry. At intervals without being disturbed and 
without any change in symptoms, the animal 
utters a sharp whine or cry, and immediately 
relapses into its former state. This cry is noticed 
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POINTED OPINIONS 


more frequently in the early part of the disease, 
and its absence has no marked portent. The 
small amount of urine passed sustains an impor- 
tant relation to the progress of the disease and 
the therapeutics. 

The symptoms described are such as I have 
observed and have gathered from different 
sources, and as nearly as possible in the order I 
have endeavored to indicate. But no description 
applies accurately to all cases. Meningitis may 
be so rapid and violent that both the character 
and succession of symptoms are different from 
those indicated. 

It is of the utmost importance to diagnose 
meningitis in small animals, in its first stages 
if possible, since treatment to be successful must 
be begun early. : 

In the absence of well-marked initial symptoms 
it is many times impossible to arrive at a diag- 
nosis at once. More than one protracted visit 
may be required to remove doubt as to the exact 
pathological state. On the other hand, the sud- 
den appearance of cerebral symptoms in the 
midst of health, and their rapid increase, may 
allow of an early diagnosis. When the eyes be- 
come affected, the respiration and circulation 
irregular, and especially when convulsive attacks 
begin, diagnosis is easy. 

The prognosis of meningitis depends upon the 
symptoms and severity of the attack. In some 
cases we cannot, from the nature of the disease, 
be certain that the diagnosis is correct. Some- 
times even in the second stage, treatment prop- 
erly employed is attended by amelioration of 
symptoms. Though such improvement may serve 
in a way to encourage the veterinarian and the 
owner, it should not be the basis for a favorable 
prognosis unless it continues three or four days. 
Apparent improvement for a few hours or a con- 
siderable part of a day is not unusual in animals 
which finally die. 

The symptom which I have found to be the 
most reliable evidence of the near approach of 
death, has been the gradual weakening of the 
pulse with more frequent beats, though other 
symptoms remain unchanged. This change in 
the pulse is usually very apparent during the 
last ten or twelve hours of the animal’s life. 

Complications render the prognosis more doubt- 


ful. It is most unfavorable in the secondary’ 


form, as far as my own observations have 
reached, with one exception. The favorable ter- 
mination is ushered in by a rapid lowering of 
pulse and temperature. Persistence of profound 
coma, and continuous temperature elevation leads 
to an extremely grave prognosis. 

Such remedial measures should be prescribed 
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during the premonitary stage as are calculated to 
relieve fretfulness and irritability. Measures to 
diminish the pressure of the blood in the vascular 
system should also be employed. The animal 
should be immediately placed in a darkened room, 
and all disturbing influences eliminated, ana tne 
head subjected to cold applications. 

Narcotics should be reserved for those cases 
in which convulsions are present. The two reme- 
dies upon which we must chiefly rely are the 
iodid of potassium and the bromid of potassium 
or sodium. While the bromid quiets the restless- 
ness, prevents convulsions, and diminishes the 
hyperemia, to a certain extent, the iodid is use- 
ful as a sorbefacient, and it probably has some 
control over the inflammation. The iodid and 
bromid may be given together or separately, but 
the former is recommended by the writer. At 
the same time the bromid should be given in 
doses twice as large as that of the iodid, if the 
indications for its use are present, i.e. great 
restlessness, and symptoms which threaten con- 
vulsions. If the animal’s condition does not soon 
begin to improve with such treatment, there is, in 
my mind, no remedy. If convulsions occur, the 
bromid should be given every half hour till they 
cease. If this treatment does not control them, 
an injection, per rectum, of three to five grains 
of chloral hydrate in a teaspoonful of water 
should be administered also. 

In the stage of coma and collapse, all medi- 
cation should be abandoned, and the animal 
should be stimulated and nourished. My guide 
to the employment of stimulation is the effects 
which they have upon the pulse and temperature. 
If they tend to bring both nearer to normal, I 
continue their administration. I firmly believe 
that many animals die from lack of stimulation 
in disease crises, especially in inflammatory con- 
ditions. Brandy and whisky are preferable to 
port and sherry wine, but the latter is preferred 
by the writer for the cat and toy breeds. All 
stimulants should be given often but in small 
doses and in combination with systematic fluid 
feeding at short intervals—beef tea and milk to 
which a raw egg well beaten has been added 
are my standbys. 

The above is not to be taken as conclusive, as 
the affection needs careful study. 

Oscar ScHreck, V. S. 

New Haven, Conn. 





Serum for Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

A recent report of the Paris Society for Biology 
states that a serum which will cure foot-and- 
mouth disease in four days has been discovered 
by Dr. Andre Cepede. 
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Antiseptic Mammary Injections Urged. 

I notice in the October issue a query in re- 
gard to mastitis in cows, and Dr. DeVine’s 
reply thereto. 

I presume the treatment given is what the 
doctor uses as a general routine procedure 
in mastitis cases. Although there are several 
forms of mastitis, the treatment advised by 
authorities are more or less the same for all. 

Doctor DeVine does not mention antiseptic 

mammary injections. It is this that has 
prompted me to write. Although I have seen 
quite a few articles, advising against their use, 
still in spite of this, for several years I have 
been employing this method for all forms of 
mastitis with better success than with drugs 
by month. 
' To me this seems a rational treatment, for 
we get the medicament, if not always at, at 
least near the seat of the trouble. Now wait, 
the objectors will say, but you can not force 
it into the depths of the gland. Probably not; 
however, is this necessary, or even advisable? 
Will not absorption be sufficiently active in 
most timely cases? 

I use a three per cent boric acid, sometimes 








(Photo from Wide World Photos) 





VETERINARY MEDICINE 


a soluble iodin solution, injecting half to one 
pint and repeating in three or four days. This 
is nothing new. Although I am very partial 
to hot fomentations for many conditions in 
animals, experience has convinced me that its 
use in mastitis, at least in cows, is wrong, be- 
cause contiued external heat applied to a dis- 
eased mammary gland results in decomposition 
and further clotting of any secretion that may 
be present, just what one does not want. 

I recommend massage, however, not usually 
during the first few days, and the application 
of turpentine and sweet oil, equal parts, rubbed 
in daily. Camphorated oil, belladonna solu- 
tions are not advised, as they dry up the gland. 

Use of a suspensory, occasionally, frequent 
stripping and usually an initial dose of salts 
is about all we use in connection with this 
treatment. I have been able to cure (by cure, 
I mean bring them back to proper milking 
condition) about two, sometimes three out 
of five. Prior to using injections, I don’t be- 
lieve I cured more than about one in five. 

Formalin occasionally worked nicely. Phy- 
tolacca, so much lauded and thoroughly tried, 
never seemed of any value. Bacterins, ditto. 








Anesthetizing a dog preparatory to operation upon him for hernia, in the dispensatory of the New York Women’s 
League for Animals. This is one of the most elaborately equipped veterinary infirmaries in the country. In it 
horses, dogs, cats, monkeys and even canary birds receive treatment for their ailments in the animal hospital. 
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POINTED OPINIONS 


Several years ago, our State Department 
recommended formalin for acute alfalfa bloat 
in cows. In these cases, don’t tap. It doesn’t 
help. But, give by mouth, one-half ounce of 
formalin in a quart of cold water. In a little 
while the cow is relieved and on the road to re- 
covery. Always after a few hours, follow up 
with a dose of salts to prevent constipation 
from formalin. 

Since prohibition became effective, night 
calls seem to have dropped off considerably. 
Before this event, people went about more at 
nights and on returning home would give 
their animals another lookover before getting 
under the feathers; they would also sit up, 
or get up to see how old Brindle was doing, 
and would solace themselves for their trouble 
with a nip from the little brown jug and feel 
well satisfied with themselves and things in 
general. Now they are a grouchy, sleepy lot 
and are hard to draft into sick animal service. 
—H. W., Wisconsin. 





More About Milk Fever. 


In re the article by A. L. W., Kansas, on 
page 608 of the December issue, the symptoms 
and history of the vase would lead one to sus- 
pect parturient paresis. 

During my nine years of practice in north- 
western Arkansas I have observed and treated 
a great many cases of parturient paresis or 
milk fever. I have found that there are four 
classes of the disease as ollows: 

Class 1. The cow will go down without 
showing any, or, at least, few symptoms of ill- 
ness, and very soon will be in a comatose con- 
dition. Class 2. The cow will stagger about 
from a few hours to two or three days before 
going down or refusing to eat. Class 3. The 
cow will move in a circle, licking her side or 
will chew on sticks, the side of the manger, 
bucket or other object. Ina few hours she will 
fall and show evidences of great distress. Class 
4. The cow will fall or go down, but will con- 
tinue to eat. The milg flow decreases; the ani- 
mal will still be able to get up. I have seen 
such cases continue in this way for a period of 
ten days or two weeks or have had such his- 
tory from the owner. In this class the veterin- 
arian should be very reserved as to his diag- 
nosis. 

One case may be uncomplicated arturient 
paresis, while the next case with similar or 
modified symptoms, may have a retained pla- 
centa or a portion of the placental membrane. 
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One should always make a point of exam- 
ining each case thoroughly, as this has been a 
stumbling block to many practitioners. The 
cases recover in many instances but the re- 
sponse to the treatment is slow. 

I am of the opinion that the case mention- 
ed by A. L. W. belonged to Class 4. I had 
two such cases last week. The owner called 
me saying the cow was ailing and had gone 
down. While I was on my way to his place, 
he succeeded in getting the cow up. Diagnosis 
was milk fever. Recovery followed treatment. 

I had another case with the same symptoms, 
occurring four weeks after calving. Examina- 
tion disclosed a slight discharge from the va- 
gina. I suspected retained placenta. On ex- 
amining the vagina, considerable putrid fluid 
After the usual treatment the cow 
BE. L. Siee. 


escaped. 
recovered nicely. 

Fayetteville, Ark. 

ET as Se eee De 
Traumatic Inflammation of Stomach and Peri- 
carditis of Cattle. 

Being in a fruit-raising district, we probably 
have more of these cases than the veterinarian 
in the open or diversified farming districts, 
due to the fact that the orchardist farmer 
stables his cow or cows in, or under his pack- 
ing shed. The farmers use these sheds for 
the making of boxes for their fruit, and inci- 
dentally, box-nails frequently fly from the 
hammer, or fall on the floor, and in either 
case it is possible for them to get in the feed, 
which in all probability is stored in one corner 
of the floor. Especially is this true where the 
floor above the cow stable is used for the 
making of boxes, for the nails very frequently 
will fall through the slots of the floor and get 
into the feed, such as hay in the manger, ox 
hay stored to be fed later. 

We have another condition worthy of men- 
tion, which occurs where bailed hay is being 
fed. Men who feed bailed hay use various 
instruments for cutting the wires that hold the 
bail together, the worst of which is the hatchet. 
By this method of cutting the wires, the wire 
is not cut by the first stroke in many instances, 
and when two or more strokes are used, therz 
is danger of the wire being cut in two places, 
the short end breaking off at the last stroke 
of the hatchet, thus the dangerous two-to 
eight-inch piece of wire is in the hay. 

Traumatic Inflammation of the Stomach. 

This condition is not often diagnosed except 
that animals so affected have chronic indi- 
gestion. A characteristic symptom is pain, 
especially when the animal is exerted, such 
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as sudden exertion from fright, or when being 
chased around in the paddock. Also notice 
the tendency of the animal to stand or browse 
with the head up hill where it is possible to 
do so, and pain on pressure of the second 
stomach (reticulum). 

Case Report No. 1. Jersey cow, age six 
years, in poor condition and subject to indi- 
gestion. The owner phoned stating that the 
cow had another bad spell (I had taken care 
of her two months before). On arriving at 
the ranch I found the following condition: 
cow down; on getting her up, which required 
considerable effort on our part, she groaned 
and showed evidence of great pain, standing 
on her hind legs and resting on her knees in 
front until she was made to get up; tempera- 
ture 100 degrees; breathing labored, visible 
mucous membrane anemic; rumen impacted; 
swelling and soreness of parts directly pos- 
terior to sternum. The owner stated that the 
cow was due to calf. 

I had told the owner that a foreign body 
was suspected, but in the meantime we would 
do what we could, which consisted in giving 
a cathartic followed by stimulating medicine, 
also leaving the impression of an unfavorable 
prognosis. 

Two days later the owner phoned saying 
that the cow had her calf, and had cleaned 
(placenta), but that she could not get up. I 
went out and found the cow in such an ex- 
hausted condition that we advised having her 
destroyed, which was done the following day. 

Autopsy: Incision of the abdominal wall 
disclosed the reticulum and part of the paunch 
adhered to the abdominal wall, so we removed 
the upper-most fore leg, cut the ribs along the 
backbone, thus exposing the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities. The reticulum and lower 
parts of the diaphragm were involved in an 
extensive abscess, in the center of which was 
an eight-penny nail. Posterior to this abscess 
we found three smaller abscesses, approxi- 
mately four inches apart, on ‘the floor of the 
abdominal cavity; also a large abscess on the 
liver. 

Case No. 2. Registered Holstein cow, age 
four years, condition excellent, and a very 
good individual. I cite this case because it 
differs from the ordinary case of traumatic 
pericarditis, in that I was called to deliver 
a calf. On arriving at the dairy I found this 
particular cow had been in labor for sixteen 
hours, that is, I was told so by the man in 
attendance, which I doubted, as we delivered 
a living calf in half an hour. The following 
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day I went back and removed the placenta, 
and during the process she strained consider- 
ably. Three weeks later I was called back 
to see this cow, and I would not have recog- 
nized the animal, she had so fallen off in flesh. 
The owner had given her a cathartic with good 
results, two days before calling on us, yet she 
did not respond. We found a temperature of 
104°; breathing accelerated; anxious expres- 
sion of eyes; head held low and in a straight 
line with the body; swelling of a doughy char- 
acter on dewlap and sternum; the jugular veins 
full and well defined; and when the animal 
was made to walk, her movements were care- 
fully and stiffly performed. I told the owner 
I was sure that the cow had swallowed a for- 
eign body such as a nail or a piece of wire, 
and that there was nothing I could do for her. 
His answer was, “Doc, why in hell should she 
eat nails or wire? She has always had good 
feed.” 

The following afternoon an autopsy was held 
on this animal, and we found three nails, a 
small piece of wire free in the reticulum and 
one finishing nail partly imbedded in the apex 
of the heart. The heart was greatly enlarged 
and was covered with a yellow patchy mem- 
brane. The pericardial cavity contained about 
one and one-half gallons of fetid fluid. 

We think in this case that the crisis was 
aggravated or brought about at the time of 
parturition. In all probability the finishing 
nail was in such a position in the reticulum, 
that it punctured it during labor, or at the time 
the placenta was removed. 

Case No. 3. Jersey Bull, valued at $1,500. 
This animal was sick a week but we did not 
see him until three days before he died, as the 
owner, a dairyman, was treating him up to 
the time he callled on us. He had given him 
a cathartic and claimed to have secured good 
results, yet the bull did not improve. When 
we arrived at the dairy a diagnosis was easy as 
the characteristic swellings of traumatic peri- 
carditis were plainly to be seen. We told the 
owner what we suspected, and that there was 
nothing to be done, so far as treatment was 
concerned, but to let us know when he de- 
cided to destroy the animal (which I advised 
him to do). The following day he called up, 
saying that the bull was ready for me to 
work on, 

Autopsy. Findings were similar to that of 
Case No. 2. There was, however, much more 
fluid in the thoracic and abdominal cavities, 
also in the pericardial sac, the fluid in the latter 
being thicker and having the fetid odor char- 
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PoINTED OPINIONS 


acteristic of these cases. 

The causative agent in this case was a piece 
of bailing wire, five inches long. One end of 
the wire was still intact in the reticulum, it 
having a sharp twist, while the sharp end had 
penetrated the reticulum, diaphragm, peri- 
cardium and had worn a fissure-like opening 
in the heart muscle. It might be of interest 
to add that, in this dairy the men used an 
ax to cut bail wires. 

P. G. MackintosH, D. V.M. 

Yakima, Wash. 





How to Control Hog Parasites. 

To keep swine healthy and thrifty, provide 
them with sanitary quarters and a clean wal- 
low, in addition to proper feed. But when ex- 
ternal parasites affect hogs an effective rem- 
edy must be used if losses are to be avoided. 
Lice and mange mites are the two principal 
kinds of external parasites occurring among 
swine. The mites are particularly injurious to 
pigs and poorly nourished hogs. “Hog Lice 
and Hog Mange” is the title of a new farmers’ 
bulletin recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, telling specifically 
how to identify the parasites and describing 
effective and economical remedies. Plans of 
hog wallows and dipping vats, together with 
directions for building them, are given. For 
information on this important subject, ask the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1085. 


A Fundamental Weakness in Animal Dis- 
ease Control. 

I have been very much impressed by the 
statements contained in the December number 
of VETERINARY MEDICINE. under the caption of 
“Notification of Animal Diseases.” In _ this 
article Doctor Campbell has undoubtedly laid 
a finger upon one of the weakest spots in the 
proper control of infectious animal diseases. 

In my opinion such a system, if accompanied 
by a proper quarantine of all reported infec- 
tious diseases, would do more to stamp out 
hog-cholera, tuberculosis, and other diseases of 
like character than any other one method of 
control. Let us take as an example the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. John Jones presents four head of cattle 
to a practicing veterinarian for the tuberculin 
test, his purpose being interstate shipment of 
the cattle. Mr. Jones owns a large herd of 
cattle, the greater percentage of which have 
not been tested, The veterinarian, upon test- 
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ing the four cattle presented, finds one reactor, 
which he slaughters, finding lesions. In the 
majority of cases this closes the incident, or 
perhaps the reactor is reported to the state 
department, where it is promptly filed away, 
and the incident forgotten. 

In the above case it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that the one reactor found represents 
all of the diseased cattle in Mr. Jones’ herd. 
Under the present existing conditions, few 
states have a compulsory testing law, and such 
owners as Mr. Jones are permitted to dispose 
of their remaining cattle, untested, to any cred- 
ulous or ignorant buyers who care to purchase 
them, As a result, from this one infected herd 
spring perhaps a dozen infected herds, and the 
state department or the B. A. I. keep on test- 
ing, going around (so to speak) in a merry 
circle, practically getting nowhere so far as 
actual eradication is concerned. 

These are not fine-spun theories, but condi- 
tions as they actually exist over a vast portion 
of the United States. 

Curr Acktey, D. V.M. 


Centralia, Wash. 


Takes Issue With Quitman. 


On page 593 of the December issue, R. C. B. 
asks for a successful treatment for scirrhous 
cord, or so-called “bunches” in pigs. With 
due respect to Dr. Quitman, who was my ideal 
when I was a student attending his classes, 
I will have to take issue with him on his reply. 

The only successful treatment, in my opinion, 
is surgical. I have tried potassium iodide 
internally, and copper sulphate and corrosive 
sublimate, inserted locally into the openings 
or into newly made ones, with the purpose of 
sloughing them out, but I have come to the 
conclusion that the knife is the only recourse. 

I realize that the pdtassium iodide would be 
easier for the operator; but what farmer wants 
to be administering medicine three times daily 
to hogs, and in the end secure no beneficial 
results. 

These “bunches” make their apeparance soon 
after castration or about the time the wound 
should be healed, and the size of the opening 
seems to make no difference. 

In cutting into a large growth, the bunches 
will be found to be quite thick, often more than 
an inch, and fibrous, containing a thick, cheesy 
pus. Sometimes, in the early stage, simply 
opening the growths and evacuating the con- 
tents will be sufficient. When I operate, I 
lay the hog on its side on an improvised table 
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and have two assistants hold the fore and hind 
legs, the hind legs being held forward as in 
castration, or the animal may be turned on 
his back. I make an elliptical incision and in- 
clude quite a little skin. Often this growth 
will be found to extend some distance forward 
in the inguinal region and it is necessary to 
remove it all or the growth will recur. As an 
antiseptic, I prefer phenol solution. Use an 
interrupted suture to close the wound. The 
mortality is not very high, but you will not 
be blamed much if it is, as such animals are 
worthless and an eyesore if let alone. Place 
the animal in a dry, clean pen for twenty-four 
‘hours following the operation. 


Emerson, Neb. Jas. R. Taytor. 
ene een 


Bowel Fistula a Sequel of Distemper. 
. The subject of this report was a three-year- 
old mare, weighing about twelve hundred pounds. 
From birth she had had an umbilical hernia about 
the size of a hen’s egg. 

I received a telephone message one night, say- 
ing that this animal had just had an ordinary case 
of distemper. The submaxillary glands had swol- 
len; the abscess had ruptured spontaneously and 
to all appearances she was doing fine when sud- 
denly the umbilical hernia began to swell. I was 
informed that the swelling had ruptured and that 
the intestinal contents were being discharged 
through the opening. 

The farm being out twenty-five miles from 
my office over bad winter roads, I instructed the 
owner to give the animal nothing to eat or drink 
and that I would come out in the morning. 

On arriving at the place the next day, I found 
the animal standing up and looking fairly well 
except for the swelling at the umbilicus, which 
was about the size of a small bowl, with five 
openings at the base discharging a mixture of 
pus and intestinal contents. After examining the 
case, I decided to operate, for as the owner said, 
she might as well be dead as in the condition she 
was. 

She was led out on the straw yard, and cast 
in the usual way, the belly was washed as well 
as possible, which wasn’t very well, as the more 
we washed, the more the intestinal contents would 
wash out. 

The large lump proved to be mostly fibrous 
tissue partially detached by suppuration, so I de- 
cided to remove it entirely, which did not prove 
to be a difficult task. While cutting off the lump, 
I encountered another abscess which had not 
broken. I removed the entire lump. 

We could now look right directly into the ab- 
dominal opening and see the contents. Luckily, 
the bowel had united to the margin of the open- 
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ing, thus preventing foreign substances gaining 
entrance to the peritoneal cavity. I next took 
three or four deep sutures with strong catgut 
and drew the opening together as closely and 
firmly as possible. I next took six or eight deep 
skin and muscle sutures, using ordinary strong 
wrapping twine, inserting the needle as far as two 
inches back in the healthy skin to make sure 
they would hold. All sutures were drawn snug, 
the whole washed and given a liberal painting 
with tincture of iodin and the animal allowed to 
tise. She immediately began to eat hay. 


On leaving the place, I left directions as to 
feeding and care, but told the owner I didn’t 
expect very good results as I considered there 
would be a continual seepage from the bowel 
which would prevent union of the wound. 

I did not hear of this animal again until May, 
when I called at the place to castrate a colt. On 
inquiring about the mare, he pointed her out to 
me. She had just finished a day’s work and was 
eating grass in the yard. I had him catch her 
and to my astonishment found she had made a 
perfect recovery, with scarcely a sign of her 
trouble and none of the old hernia. 

I would like some practitioner to explain how 
the fistula healed over and if he still thinks the 
bowel is attached to the abdominal wall. 

Stonewall, Man., Can. Harvey R. McEwen. 





Tuberculosis Spreads to Every Animal 
in Herd. 

The extent to which bovine tuberculosis, if un- 
controlled, runs its course through a herd of 
cattle, is shown in a recent report received by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
from one of its field inspectors in Illinois. Every 
animal in a herd of grade Holsteins and Jerseys 
reacted to the tuberculin test. The herd consisted 
of 14 cows, two calves, and two bulls. Upon 
postmortem examination, six of the animals 
showed such extensive lesions that the entire 
carcass was condemned and destroyed. All of 
the other reactors likewise showed lesions, though 
not of such an extensive nature as to necessitate 
destruction of the carcass. The fact that every 
animal in the herd reacted and showed lesions 
makes the case one of the most striking ever 
recorded. 

The danger to swine from tuberculous cattle 
was further demonstrated by the sale of hogs 
from this farm early in the year. The first lot 
of 21 hogs sold showed such extensive lesions of 
tuberculosis upon postmortem that the packing 
company refused to accept the remaining 50. 
These were subsequently sold to a local shipper 
and their identity and destination are not known. 


JAN’ 
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Sent on Request 


Our 1920-21 Veterinary 
Catalog should be in the 
possession of every Vet- 
erinarian, as it will aid 
him to judiciously select 
thermometers, hypoder- 
mic specialties, dose 
syringes, trocars and 
teat instruments. 


No. W505 /40 


— is one of the more popular 

Champion Hog Cholera Out- 
fits. It consists of a 40 c.c. Cham- 
pion Syringe, six 16- gauge 1" 
Champion Needles, two Needle 
Adapters and one 5" Filling Tube. 


CHAMPION 


Syringes and Needles 


are constantly increasing their popular- 
ity with Veterinarians. The needles are 
sharp and strong and fit the syringes per- 
fectly. The syringes are very simple to 
manipulate as the packing may be tight- 
ened or loosened at any point by a turn 
of the handle. 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Tuberculosis 


The control of tuberculosis is at the present time a 
most acute problem. The campaign against this 
scourge is being pushed with a concerted effort by all 
interested in the live stock industry. 


Successful control depends on the early and accurate 
diagnosis of the disease which can only be accom- 
plished by the aid of potent, reliable tuberculin. The 
tuberculins produced by the Lederle Antitoxin Labor- 
atories have always proven potent and reliable, there- 
fore, the maximum accuracy is obtained in the reac- 
tions from their use. 


We recommend the following tuberculin prepara- 
tions: 

Subcutaneous Tuberculin for thermic tests. 

Special Tuberculin for the intradermal, intrapalpe- 
bral and ophthalmic tests. 

Tuberculin Discs for the ophthalmic test. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
511 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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White Scours 


Experience has shown that white scours in calves 
may be effectively controlled with Anti-White Scours 
Serum. All authorities on diseases of newly born 
animals confirm this contention. 


In spite of this endorsement thousands of calves die 
annually from this scourge. 


By preventing this disease in calves veterinarians will 
not only serve their clients but will also aid materially 
in the preservation of our live stock and the building 
up of the cattle industry. 





Lederle’s Anti-White Scours Serum is a dependable 
and effective product that will eliminate losses from 
white scours. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
511 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Matters of Current Interest 


A Successful Sanitary Meeting. 


The United States Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation held its twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, November 29, 30 and Decem- 
ber 1. The meeting was an unusually suc- 
cessful one in point of attendance and elec- 
tion of new members; the program was one 
to easily leave all satisfied with having at- 
tended. 


The president of the association, Dr. S. F. 
Musselman of Kentucky, died during the year. 
Dr. E. M. Ranck of Mississippi and Dr. F. A. 
Bolser of Indiana, the first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively, were prevented by ill 
health from attending the meeting, which was 
presided over throughout by the third vice- 
president, Dr. W. F. Crewe, state veterinarian 
of North Dakota. 


The address of welcome was delivered by 
Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago, president of 
Wilson & Company, and the response was 
given by Mr. A. J. Glover, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin, editor of Hoard’s Dairyman. 


An hour during the first session was set 
aside as a memorial to departed members. 
This part of the meeting was in charge of Dr. 
J. I. Gibson, Illinois, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee. The ceremony was a very 
impressive one. Eulogies were delivered for 
Dr. S. F. Musselman, Kentucky, president of 
the association; Dr. Joseph Hughes, Illinois; 
Dr. E, M. Wiggs, Texas; Dr. George McEvers, 
Illinois; Dr. J. F. Winchester, Massachusetts; 
Dr. S. E. Cosford, Nebraska, and Dr. Henry 
Beer -of Illinois. 

An entire session was devoted to each of 
the following subjects: Tuberculosis in cattle 
and swine, abortion disease and swine diseases. 
Committee reports and several papers were 
presented on each of these subjects. As many 
of these papers and reports will be published 
in these pages within the next few months, 
it is unnecessary to abstract them here. 

In addition to the foregoing, comprehensive 
discussions of anthrax, scabies, special skin 
diseases and tick eradication were furnished by 
the program. °: 

The. officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Dr. W. F. Crew, North Dakota, Presi- 
dent; Dr. R. W. Hoggan, Utah, First Vice- 
President; Dr. J. H. McNeil, New Jersey, 


Second Vice-President; Dr. A. E. Bott, Illinois, 
Third Vice-President; Dr. W. K. Lewis, South 
Carolina, Fourth Vice President; Dr. P. Mal- 
colm, Iowa, Fifth Vice-President; Dr. Theo. A. 
Burnett, Ohio, Secretary-Treasurer. 

One hundred and eighty applicants were 
elected to membership. 


Chicago, D. M. CAmpBELL, Sec’y. 





Florida Association Revived. 

The meeting of the Florida Veterinary Med- 
ical Association held at the Seminole Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla.. November 22, 1920, was an 
impromptu meeting, called by Dr. Schofield of 
Miami. His call resulted in a representative 
gathering of Florida veterinarians and veter- 
inarians in the service of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the State Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board. It had the desired effect of 
bringing the Florida Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation again into life. 

The first question before the preliminary 
meeting was whether to continue the old or- 
ganization or to reorganize? 

Majority vote decided to continue the old 
organization and the president, Dr. Charles F. 
Dawson, called a regular meeting of the Flor- 
ida Veterinary Medical Association to order. 

Dr. A. L. Shealy of the University of Florida 
asked for the assistance and co-operation of 
the professional men throughout the state for 
his department at the university, stating that 
he already had the nucleus for a diagnostic 
laboratory, with a stock of small experimental 
animals, and was ready and glad to do diag- 
nostic work on specimens sent to his depart- 
ment, 

Dr. Dawson spoke of the need of a qualified 
veterinary bacteriologist. 

Discussion brought out the dangers of abor- 
tion disease to the cattle of the state, both 
dairy and beef cattle. The advisability of the 
agglutination fixation test on cattle for im- 
portation into the state brought out statements 
that the S. L. S. S. B. had power to impose 
this test and require certification of test before 
cattle were allowed to enter the ‘state. It is 
not known that any other state makes this re- 
quirement. There has been no law covering 
this case since 1886. 

A motion was carried that the B. A. I. -be 
asked to give protection against this disease 
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and to prohibit interstate movement without 
certificate of test. 

A general discussion on a local condition 
known as “salt sick” showed this to be an 
aenemic condition brought about by many 
causes, notably intestinal parasites, especially 
uncinaria; chronic tick fever; poor pasturage 
or feed. Insanitary stabling, etc., could be 
successfully handled, when not too far ad- 
vanced, by tonics containing iron, change of 
local conditions and change of pasture. The 
Federal government has appropriated $25,000 
for the study of this condition. 

In a discussion of the use of thymol versus 
chenopodium against internal parasites, thymol 
was. favored: Chenopodium is considered safer 
for dogs than cattle. 

A discussion of “black tongue” in dogs 
showed it to be a canine typhoid and that it 
would yield to intestinal antiseptics. 

A motion was adopted that the president 
appoint a committee to draft such a veterinary 
practice act and to have power to appoint 
a representative at the coming legislative meet- 
ing and expend necessary funds to get such 
an act on our statute books. Drs. Schofield, 
Porter, Tanner, Link, Shuminiger, DeMilly and 
Houchin were appointed. 

All B. A. I. men were invited to become 
honorary members of the association, with full 
privileges of membership, but no fees. 4 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. Charles F. Dawson, presi- 
dent; Dr. Major Schofield, vice president; 
Dr. Fred W. Porter, secretary-treasurer. 

Thirteen new members were admitted. 


Frep W. Porter, Sec. 





Indiana Veterinary College Festivities. 

The dance given at Hotel Severin, November 
19, by the Junior class of the Indiana Veter- 
inary College in honor of the faculty and stu- 
dents, proved to be a thoroughly enjoyable 
affair. Practically the entire student body and 
most of the faculty were present, and the even- 
ing passed pleasantly with dancing, singing of 
old songs, topped off with a buffet lunch be- 
tween dances, of doughnuts and coffee made 
by the daughters of Dr. J. C. Vance, who 
holds the unique record of being in the same 
class in the college with his son, J. B. Vance. 
The committee in charge comprised Drs. W. 
P. Tague, J. C. Vance and J. S. Shirley. 
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Illinois Veterinarians Employ an Official 
on Full Time. 

An important decision at the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association, held in Chicago on 
December 2nd and 3rd, was to employ a vet- 
erinarian to give his full time and best efforts 
to the interests of the association and the 
profession in the state of Illinois. 

It was decided to call the new official, the 
field secretary of the association... Dr. J. I. 
Gibson of Bloomington was selected for this 
office by the Executive Committee on Profes- 
sional Welfare. He will be under the im- 
mediate direction of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Welfare of the association. This 
committee is comprised of one member from 
each of the seven districts into which the 
state has been divided. The representative 
from the first district is Dr. E. L. Quitman, 
Chicago, chairman; second district, Dr. Roy EF. 
Kluck, Forreston; third district, Dr. W. F. 
Brownlee, Kirkwood; fourth district, Dr. W. 
H. Welch, Lexington; fifth district, Dr. C. C. 
Hastings, Williamsville; sixth district, Dr. 
T. J. Foster, Monticello; seventh district, Dr. 
Robert Rives, East St. Louis. 

Much time was spent at the meeting, dis- 
cussing this and other business matters, so 
that the program rendered was short as com- 
pared with other meetings. 

Fifty-five applicants were elected to mem- 
bership, bringing the total membership of the 
association well over 600. Officers elected for 
the ensuing year were: Dr. T. J. Foster, 
Monticello, President; Dr. W. Lester Hollister, 
Avon, Vice-President; Dr. R. W. Story, Prince- 
ton, Member of Board of Censors. 

The next meeting will be held in Peoria 
in July, 1921. D. M. CAmpBELL, Sec’y. 

Chicago. 





District Veterinary Meeting. 

-A series of eight district veterinary meet- 
ings have just been completed in Indiana in 
which practicing veterinarians were made more 
familiar with the intradermal tuberculin test 
and its application. The State Veterinary De- 
partment, Field Division, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, operating in the state, and 
Extension Department of Purdue University, 
each sent a representative to these meetings 
to discuss various phases of tuberculosis: and 
demonstrate the intradermal test. 


A large attendance and unusual interest were 
manifested at all of the meetings. 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


the client and practitioner. 


BOOKS 





Announcement by the 
Goshen Laboratories, Inc. 


Our laboratories are now ready to distribute biologicals and pharma- 
ceuticals exclusively to veterinarians. 


Our pharmaceutical specialties have had extensive trial in practice, 
have proved efficacious in treating’ animals, and. have been satisfactory to 


They will be found to be of service to the younger practitioners and 
also to experienced veterinarians who are too busy to compound their own 
formulae and put them up in attractive, practical containers. 


We shall make special efforts to be of service to our colleagues in 
diagnosis, both field and laboratory. We solicit opportunities to do so. 


Literature and prices on request. 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, Inc. 
(DE VINE) 


BIOLOGICALS 


Catalog in preparation. 


INSTRUMENTS 

















Veterinary Medical Association of 
New York City. 


The regular monthly meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held in the lecture room. of the 
Carnegie Laboratory, New York City, Wed- 
nesday evening, November 3, President R. S. 
McKellar in the chair. 


Dr. J. F. DeVine of Goshen, N. Y., gave a 
report of the recent tuberculosis conference 
held by the B. A: I. at Pennsylvania University, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

[A report of this conference was published 
in the December issue—Editor. ] 


The next paper was by Dr. Wm. J. Mc- 
Kinney of Brooklyn on “Present Conditions 
in Ireland, Political, InduStrial and Veterinary.” 
Dr. McKinney, who is an entertainer of no 
mean ability, has recently returned from a trip 
to Ireland. The shamrock and the heather 
are so blended in his make-up that he can 
ridicule and abuse without giving offense. His 
report of his experiences was indeed _inter- 
esting, but more interesting because McKinney 
‘was giving it. He stated that as soon as he 
landed on Erin’s Isle he was required at once 


to show his passport and then instructed to 
get a permit if he wished to move about on 
Irish soil.- He explained that Derry and Bel- 
fast, where he spent most of his time, are not 
good places at this time to have too much to 
say. Even the sons of Israel lost their emo- 
tion, and largely their power of speech while 
in these historic spots that St. Patrick once 
made safe for man and so undisturbing for 
woman, when he drove the serpents into the 
sea. Even our loquacious McKinney, during 
the evening, at times gave evidence of the 
extreme caution that had overcome the utter 
abandon that has so characterized his life. His 
expression of regret at the serious conflicts 
that are now disturbing this fertile little island 
were unfeigned, and the.sympathy of his audi- 
ence was with-him when he expressed’‘a hope 
that the unfortunate murdering of Irishmen 
by Irishmen would soon cease, mever to b 
repeated. He was delighted to report that 
he had notéd much improvement in veterinary 
science in Ireland during the past- twenty 


years. He also reported having’ seen severdl 


interesting cases in horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine in company with veterinary practitioners 
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in Ireland, and stated that their treatment was 
both scientific and satisfactory. 

Dr. Gannet gave a report of a case of dys- 
tocia in an Italian bitch. On examination the 
cervix was found to be dilated, and a dose 
of pitruitin was administered with no apparent 
results. After a delay of about sixteen hours 
another one and one-half dose was adminis- 
tered, which brought on pronounced labor 
pains, the bitch whelping nine pups. 

J. F. DeVine. 





Minnesota State V. M. A. Meeting. 

A splendid program has been planned for 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Veterinary Medical Association, 
which will be held at Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, and the Livestock Pavilion, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Jan. 13 and 14. 

The program as arranged is, in part, as 
follows: 

Anthrax -with special reference to Prophy- 
laxis, by Dr. A. Eichhorn, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Municipal Inspection of Milk and Dairies 
as Practiced in Faribault, by Dr. L. Hay, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Tuberculin Testing in Tuberculosis Eradi- 
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cation Work, by Dr. C. E. Cotton, St. Paul. 


Address of Welcome, by Mr. A. E. Meyer, 
Mayor of Minneapolis. Response for the As- 
sociation, by Dr. D. B. Paimer, So. St. Paul. 

Nutrition in Its Relation to the Health of 
Domestic Animals (Illustrated), by Professor 
R. Adams Dutcher, U. of Minn. 

Our Profession, by Dr. David S. White, 
Dean of Vet. Coll., Ohio St. Univ. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of Some of 
the More Important Diseases of the Digestive 
Tract of Cattle (Illustrated), by Dr. D. H. 
Udall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Diseases of the Udder, by Dr. T. H. Fer- 
guson, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Undeveloped Resources in Veterinary Sani- 
tation and Hygiene, by Dr. A. F. Schalk, Fargo, 
N. D. 

A Discussion of Some of the More Impor- 
tant Diseases of Poultry, by Dr. W. A. Bill- 
ings, University Farm, St. Paul. 

A Discussion of Contagious Abortion and 
Demonstration of the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Sterility, by Drs. C. P. Fitch and 
W. L. Boyd, University Farm, St. Paul,-Minn. 

A complete program for the entertainment 
of the visiting ladies is being planned. 











and Virus. 


We Will Be On the Job 525,600 Minutes 
of the Year 1921 


LEAVE IT TO GOEBEL 


When you want fresh potent anti-hog cholera Serum 
Take advantage of 


Goebel’s Wide-Awake Service 


Tel. Main 3138, Harrison 8476. Distributer BRANCH HOUSE: 
Nights and Sundays: QUALITY VETERINARY Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Linwood 137. BIOLOGICS. 601 Rauh Bldg.—Tel. Circle 2698. 


_ GOEBEL SERUM COMPANY 
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Connecticut V. M. A. Meeting. 

The quarterly meeting of the Connecticut 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
Hotel Garde, New Haven, October 9. The 
program included the following: 

“Hemorrhagic Septicemia of the Domesti- 
cated Animals,” by Dr. Edwin Laitinen, Hart- 
ford. 

“Essentials of Meat Inspection,” Dr. Joseph 
Curry, Hartford. 

“Reminisences of Service in the A. E. F. in 
France,” Dr. I. R. Vail, New Haven. 

GeorcE E. Corwin, Sec. 





Milk and Meat in the Food Supply. 

Recent studies in nutrition have made clearer 
the importance of the mineral elements and the 
vitamines in the diet. In a recent report the 
committee on food and nutrition of the National 
Research Council discusses this matter, together 
with the question of the relative efficiency of the 
milk cow and the beef animal (in the production 
egg and evaporation prevented the material has 
a strong bacteriolytic power for the organism. 
The name oviserum has been given to the bac- 
_ teriolytic substance. Experiments are cited 
which show that rabbits strongly immunized with 
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oviserum are immune to anthrax virus, and that 
the serum of such animals has a much higher 
bacteriolytic power than normal serum.—Exp. Sta. 
eRc., U. S. Dept. of Agr. 





Hippodrome Veterinarian Perishes in 
Fire. 
Among five persons who perished in a recent 


apartment house fire in New York City was 


Dr. F. M. Potter, race horse owner, and 
veterinarian of the New York Hippodrome, 
noted for its skillful training of animals for 
theatricals and moving pictures, among them 
the horses for the race scenes in “Ben Hur,” 
at its first showing in London. 





Boiling Kills B. Botulinus. 

Following the publicity early last year duc 
to a number of deaths in various parts of the 
country from eating ripe olives containing 
Bacilli botulinus, which incidentally resulted in 
the loss of $4,500,000 to California olive grow- 
ers, a wor of extermination upon the germ 
was begun. The result of the work done by 
the commission of scientists employed by the 
olive growers showed that boiling the olives 
for forty minutes at a temperature of 240 de- 
grees killed the bacilli. 
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Veterinary State Board 


Questions and Answers 
By V. G. KIMBALL, D. V. M. 


To anyone preparing for a State Board or a Civil Service examination, or 
to the practitioner who wants a convenient, complete, and reliable reference 
work on veterinary science, we recommend this book. 

This book contains a large number of State Board Questions from a number of the 
representative states. That the book is accurate is evidenced by the fact that the 
high authorities on the different phases of veterinary science, and the extensive 
library of the Veterinary School of the University of Pennsylvania have been carefully 
consulted and compared. It is unequaled as a guide to the review of the whole sub- 
ject of veterinary medicine, and is much used by those preparing for civil service or 
state board examinations. No one, unless just out of school, can do himself justice 
in one of these examinations without such a review. 

By reason of the complete index—30 pages—the book may, in a measure, satisfy 
the need of the practitioner for a convenient, complete, and reliable reference work 
on the whole subject of veterinary medicine. 


Subjects Covered in This Book. 


Chemistry Theory and Practice Sanitary Science 
Disinfectants and Anti- Surgery Meat Inspection 
septics Obstetrics Milk Hygiene 

Anatomy Materia Medica Zootechnics 
Physiology Therapeutics Jurisprudence 
thology 
Cloth, 465 pages. Price $4.00 


AMERICAN VETERINARY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET : :  :; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DOCTOR: 


When you buy serum do you buy of PRODUCER or 
JOBBER? Think it over. We are the only actual producers 
of serum in Des Moines. All our serum is produced in our own 
laboratories under constant government supervision and shipped 
direct to your office from our coolers. No stop-overs or unnec- 
essary temperature changes. Our price is right and we sell to 
veterinarians only. Let us refer you to a few really big men who 
use our serum exclusively. 


CAPITAL SERUM CO. 


B. W. Hollis, B. S. A., D. V. M., President and Manager 
Phones—Maple 2508; Black 3946 


DES MOINES IOWA 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 141 Iowa State Permit No. 1 
Quality First—Service Always 
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“7 Parts of Louisiana and Arkansas Requar- New Wisconsin Association Formed. 
antined Against Cattle Tick. On December 2d, some thirty veterinarians 
The Federal quarantine for cattle-fever tick was : 2 
; of the northeastern part of Wisconsin met to- 
replaced on the parishes of Beauregard, Caldwell, : 
: ; 3 : gether at the Hotel Sherman, Appleton, Wis- 
Grant, Jackson, Red River, Union, Franklin, : ; 
: : ; iia consin, where they banqueted and organized 
Pointe Coupee, and Washington in Louisiana, and sie: Mdbitienaheia’ Wihdenbts Uatetenis Mai 
Ouachita County, Ark., by order of the United BE OLE OR PS d wd 
States Department of Agriculture, effective Sep- ; : Rr iene ee 
oe man present to be one of the most interesting 
tember 15, 1920. The effect of the quarantine is OEE CN ET ex hehe 
that cattle can not be shipped interstate from a eT eee ee 
these regions except under the regulations pro- It is planned to make this one of the strong- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture. est associations of its kind in the state, and 
The first five parishes named were released some subjects of interest to every member are 
from quarantine on December 1, 1918, and the heing prepared by some of the most able men. 
remaining four parishes named and Ouachita The next meeting will be held at Green Bay, 
County were released December 1, 1917, but the Wisconsin, date and place to be announced 
cattlemen and local authorities in these regions ater, All vetetinarians graduated from repu- 
have failed to cooperate in the “mopping-up” ; : 
, SF : table veterinary colleges and licensed to prac- 
work, and ticks have multiplied until they now cs thy: the Sekiie 1 of Wiesenins E 
constitute a menace to near-by parishes and coun- _ eee a et Se ere 
ties that are tick free or that are eradicating ticks, imers of this state are eligible to membership 
All other released regions in Louisiana and in the association. The membership fee is two 
Arkansas are doing satisfactory .“mopping-up” dollars and application blanks may be obtain- 
work, and it is believed that no other replace- ed by writing Dr. G,; W. Krubsack, Clinton- 
ment of quarantine will be found necessary. ville, Wisconsin. 
RR Ae BAO 
il Dr. F. W. Godsall and family of Kewanee, IIl., It is the object of this association to pro- 
- have removed to a farm five miles from Kewanee. mote goodfellowship among its members and 














cerest New Year’s Greeting, with 

the assurance that Corn Belt Serum 
has been produced, sold and used exclu- 
sively by graduate licensed veterinarians 
for the past six years with greatest suc- 
cess. We shall continue to serve veter- 
inarians only. 


A covet our very Heartiest and Sin- 





Corn Belt Serum Company, Inc. 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 77 
Laboratories 
215 Winstanley Avenue 
East St. Louis, II. 
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will necessarily be dropped from the list. 
their associations the date and place of the next meeting. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


The information given below is up-to-date and has been furnished by the secretaries of the various associations listed 
Secretaries are requested to furnish us data regarding their association after each meeting; otherwise the association 
We trust the secretaries will co-operate with us in keeping before the numbers of 



































ASSOCIATION I LACE DATE SECRETARY 
American Vet. Med. Assn. . ---|Colorado th ha mews eeies: BURG iso os whe eee INS S. Mayo, 4753 Ravenswood Ave., 
| Chicago 
British Columbia Vet. Assn. . | Sem Ue Die Mtl Macc LL nl wikiy ek balonhae ann ia Chester, 310 Warren Ave., 
| New Westminister 
Central Can. Vet. Assn....... Ottawa, Ont........ Sem SOG GR asec cis ada ee A. B. Wickwire, 1031 Carling Ave., 
By Can. 
Central N. Y. Vet. Med. Assn./Syracuse, N. Y...... ees d520t saccade rasan W. B. Switzer, Oswego, N. Y. 
Chicago Vet. Soc............. SE anid wns An $9 Bocend Tuesday of each month|J. B. Jaffray, Chicago, Ill. 
Colorado Vet. Med. Agsn...}1525 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo....... SSG eee eee eee I. E. Newsom, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Conestoga Vet. Club.......... I : mes ED siepeacepncsh sad cece s W. S. Fritz, Strasburg, Pa. 
Connecticut V. M. Assn...... Se NE SO. NS iS acin dco wsiccagseesbponucest tenn Pood ——- 99 Ann St., Hartford, 
Eastern Iowa Vet. Assn....... ce OT RS St Oe a pe eer: rar ee J. Walt, Grand Mound, Ia. 
Genesee Valley V. M. Assn... .|Rochester, N. Y.. ‘|Second week in January...... F. E. Cleaver, Avon, N. Y. 
Georgia St. Vet. Assn...... MR 54. scabies ado hsas on pr tswas ye esnewe™ W. M. Howell, Valdosta, Ga. 
Hudson Valley V. M. Assn... ./Rhinebeck, N. VY... .]....-- eee ee eee cece eee enee W. H. Kelly, 233 Western Albany N.Y. 
Illimo V. M. Assn............ Collinsville, I... ...).+-eeeeeeseec eee e eee eee eee: S. T. Finnegan. 
Illinois S. V. M. Assn......... Chicago, Ill......... Dec. 2-3, 1920..... 0.200.000 “ Campbell, 9 So. Clinton St., 
icago 
Indiana V. M. Assn.......... Indianapolis........ SR ees io oe cass Ree vale E. 5 — Plainfield, aon 
Towa Vet, Assn.............. Ames and Des Moines|Jan. 18-20. ...........-..55- H. D. co Ames, I 
Kansas V. M. Assn........... Salina, Kans........ aera an. W. J. *Guil oil, 221 N. “7th St. Kansas 
ity, Kansas 
Kentucky V. M. Assn........ Paducah, Ky....... PN Aicdkicn ska pe ok eee C. W, Fisher 
Louisiana Vet. Med. ASssn..] .....ccsecceececcefece ress ecese essences cccnces . P. Flower, Baton Rouge, La. 
Maine V. (7 SAA Augusta, Me........ Second week in January...... P. R. Baird, Waterville, Me. 
Michigan S. M. M. Assn...... East Lansing, Mich. .|Feb. 8-9.............0..206- H. F. Palmer, Brooklyn, Mich. 
Minnesota V. M. Assn........ Minneapolis. ....... ee EF eer ee C. P. Fitch, University Farm. St. Paul ane 
Mississippi S. V. M. Assn..... Canton, Miss....... pS Pere re 1. A. Barger, Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri Valley Vet. Assn... ..|Kansas City, Mo... .|Feb. 8-9-10................. R. F. Bourne, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Missouri Vet. Med. Assn...... St. Louis, Mo....... DRS chau naaan es aubearreeae ae ““e Folse, 4018 Harrison, Kansas Dea 
ity, 
Natl. Assn. of B. A. I......... SL CINE oi ados's sere kiss ghenecue S. J. Walkley, Milwaukee, Wis. Ja 
Nebraska S. V. M. Assn.. Grand Island....... RN RING ssa Soir 0 nls pibioa mat C. J. Norden, Lincoln, Nebr. . 
Nevada St. Vet. Assn...... Reno, Nevada...... January, ROEE oo oii. causation S. Lockett, Reno, Nev. in tu 
New York S. V. M. Soc....... TS i oe ct oe sh enh oe GV dea SNe sheet eae NAA C. E. Hayden, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ohio St. Vet. Med. Assn..|Columbus, Ohio....JJan. 20-21............-0005 R. I. Bernath, Wauseon, Ohio. paro 
Okla. St. Vet. Med. Assn../Oklahoma City..... DSS, SS ie eiece ee ene -¥ a" Ayers, Oklahoma City. De 
Oregon V. M. Soc...........: Seattle, Wash.......j/4ugust, 8922:..........4..000% T. Simms, Corvallis, Ore 
Pa. State Vet. Med. Assn..... Harrisburg, Pa... .: . C's Dw nine weeds eee Ly ‘pM Staley, 6716 N. 6th, Ardmore, defri 
Philadelphia Vet. Club....... Philadelphia........ Fourth Tuesday of month... ../C. i eer ve eo 5128 Chestnut, sale 
iladelphia s 
Schuylkill Val. V. M. A..../Reading, Pa........ 3rd Wed. in June........... R. L. Burger, Hamburg, Pa. sent 
Southern Cal. V. M. Assn..... Los Angeles......... Third Wednesday of month.. |1. A. Dell, 16th & Orchard, Los Angeles eigh 
Southeastern Mich V. M. A....|/Detroit, Mich......./Second Wednesday, January.|H. P, Hoskins, Box 471, Detroit, Mich. | 
April, July, October........ -€a) 
Southeastern St. V. M. A.../Spartanburg, S. C..|Jan. 24-25..........--20000e |. L. Handley, Atlanta, Ga. cage 
Southern Tier V. M.A....... Elmira, ES SE OE ee PT ETS R. R. Birch, Ithaca, N 
Tennessee V. M.A........... Kno: ville, Tenn... .. 5 Sek bios wee T. M. Jones, Lewisburg the 
I NR i er er eS LS Ck bb ee ae sie 6 8 0u ae EF, A. Bundy, Ogden 
Vermont Vet. Med. Assn... .. ang ee: OE os cc cesve tosh oad Geo. tes White River Jct. bega 
Vet. Assn. of Alberta......... ta.. el A eee T.E laire, 110 6th Ave. E. Calgary ago 
V. M. Assn. ~4 a York City |338 oe 26th St...... First Wednesday of month... .|!. E. Crawford, Far Rockaway 4 
Va. S. V. M. Assn............ Richmond, Va...... SCROM oak cciebecsoced W. G. Chrisman, Blacksburg, Va. H 
Wash. soar oo V. M. A... ..|Wash. State College.|Second and Fourth Tuesday of 
SR RS Se errs S. Worley, College Sta. culo 
Wash. S. V. M. Assn......... menttie, Ween... .<. . Ly, BRL... oin0tk onc cc ee as C. Cozier, Bellingham The 
Western N. Y. V. M. Assn... .|Buffalo, N. Y....... Second week, December.... . F,. F. Fehr, 243 S. Elmwood, Buffalo. hi 
Snip 
i Te Ci... scnkadbensewWaptcenceive Third ee of month...... Fred Weitzel, Pittsburgh P 
Wisconsin V. M. Assn........ Madison, Wis....... eS) a eee W. A. Wolcott, Madison, Wis. the 
York Co. V. M. Soc.......... i Ore First Tuesday March, June. doll: 
September, December...... E. S. Bausticker, York, Pa. ol 
De 
: ; : TI 
further the interests of the graduate veter- and regulations relative to the practice of the rad 
inarian, to elevate the standard of the profes- veterinary profession. of ss 
sion and assist the State Veterinary Medical Dr. William Madson, of Appleton, is the wes 
Association in the enactment of better laws president of this wide-awake association. how 
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in animals. 





| Do Not Overlook the Disease of 


HEMORRHAGIC 
‘SEPTICEMIA 


In many instances this disease can be prevented, con- 
trolled and cured by the use of 


CONTINENTAL 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


(FOR SWINE, CATTLE, SHEEP, HORSES AND CHICKENS) 
Specially prepared in our laboratories. 


Price 10c per dose — discount in quantities 


Fresh and Potent Anti Hog Cholera Serum produced under Gov- 
ernment Inspection. 


Continental Serum Laboratories Company 


Muscatine, Iowa 














Dealer in Tuberculosis Cattle Free Again. 

James Dorsey of Elgin, Ill., king of dealers 
in tuberculous cattle, has been pardoned by the 
parole board and has reopened his old offices. 

Dorsey was convicted of using the mails to 
defraud in that he used them to further the 
sale of tuberculous cattle that were repre- 
sented as being sound. He was sentenced to 
eight years in the federal penitentiary at Fort 
Leavenworth by Judge K. M. Landis of Chi- 
cago, and to pay a heavy fine. Dorsey fought 
the case in the courts for years and only 
began to serve his sentence about two years 
ago. 

He is believed to have started foci of tuber- 
culosis among cattle in nearly thirty states. 
The tuberculosis spread from diseased cattle 
shipped by Dorsey has probably already cost 
the cattle industry of the country millions of 
dollars, and the end is not yet. 





Denver Wins Next A. V.M A. Meeting. 

The contest between veterinarians of Colo- 
rado Springs and of Denver for the privilege 
of entertaining the next A: V. M. A. meeting 
has been won by the latter, the executive 
hoard of the association, at its annual meet- 


ing in Chicago, December 1, having decided 
upon Denver, chiefly, it is said, because of its 
more satisfactory hotel accommodations. 

The date of the meeting has been set for 
September 5 to 9, inclusive. 





Brod Succeeds Boyd. 

Dr. C. W. Boyd has resigned as Agent-in- 
Charge for the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Pittsburgh, to engage in general practice. 

Dr. William Brod has been selected to suc- 
ceed Dr. Boyd and took charge December 
15, the date the latter’s resignation became 
effective. Dr. Brod has been connected with 
the Bureau for a number of years, most of 
which were spent in the Lancaster District, 
engaged in both stockyard and field work. 
The experience thus gained will serve him well 


in his new position. 
———_—_q———_——_—_— 


Dr. O. E. York, who has been located at 
Dike, Ia., for the past nine years, has recently 
located at Belle Plaine, Ia., where a favorable 


opening has arisen. 
SEES SSNs 


Dr. W. F. Phalen of San Jose, Ill., has dis- 
continued his practice there and moved to 
Jacksonville, Il. 
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South Dakotans to Meet at Mitchell. 

The program arranged for the semi-annual 
meeting of the South Dakota Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, to be held at Mitchell, January 
12 and 13, indicates that matters of much’ in- 
terest will be discussed. Among the papers to 
be presented is one on “Undeveloped Re- 
sources in Veterinary Sanitation and Hygiene,” 
by Dr. A. F. Schalk, Agricultural College, 
North Dakota, and at-the evening session, 
which includes a banquet held jointly with the 
‘Live Stock Breeders’ Association, speeches will 
be made by representative live stock men. On 
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{Dunn’s Safety Emasculator, 
Latest and Best. Good for a 
life-time. Price, $12; extra 
large, $13.50; Haussmann’s, $10.00. 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN CoO., 
708 South Clark St., Chicago. 
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Thursday, “The Relation of the County Agent 
to the Veterinarian,” will be discussed by W. I’. 
Kumlein, County Agent Leader of Brookings, 
South Dakota. 





Experiment Station Veterinarian Dies. 

Dr. Victor A. Norgaard, territorial veteri- 
narian of Hawaii, died at his home in Honolulu 
November 15, 1920, as a result of a self-inflicted 
revolver shot through the heart. Despond- 
ency due to ill health and private affairs is 
believed to have occasioned Dr. Norgaard to 
take his life. He had been ailing for more 
than a year. 

Dr. Norgaard was born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, November 4,, 1868. He had lived in 
Hawaii for fifteen years, and prior to that 
had been employed in the Pathology Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Wash- 
ington. 

He leaves a widow and a sister. His only 
child, Tyson Norgaard, committed suicide by 
shooting himself two years ago, on the eve 
of being graduated from Oahu College. 


CRmRa hy Teen 

Dr. Conner has gone to El Centro,-Calif., where 
we understand he plans to purchase a tract of 
irrigated land. 











The art of being human begins 
with the practice of being genuine, 
and following standards of conduct 
which the world has tested.--Wilson. 


Day Phone—Main 6135 


SERUM and SERVICE 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 
SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 


VETERINARY BIOLOGICS 
SYRINGES and ACCESSORIES 


THE PEORIA SERUM COMPANY 


J. F. ROSER, D. V. S. 
FOOT OF SOUTH STREET, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Night Phone—Bluffs 2866 
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Mulford Receives Recognition in Daily 
Press. 


( ANINE Views of the Mulford Laboratories at Glen 
Olden i 


, Pa., occupied two pages of the roto- 


gravure section of the Philadelphia Public 

DIS { EMPER Ledger for November 28, 1920. 
The illustrations are most excellent repro- 
ductions and show a general view of the en- 


Mixed Bacterin tire biological laboratories, consisting of more 
than two dozen buildings and many acres of 

“‘Produced under U. S. Veterinary License’’ grounds; a battery of tablet machines; a view 
emer ak E of the analytical laboratory and chemical des 

We specialize in this product. A partment; a giant percolator for - producing 
trial of the Moore method will fluid extracts; the removal of smallpox vac= 
convince discriminating Veteri- cine from a calf; a group of horses from which 


narians of its advantages. Pur- diphtheria antitoxin is being apueneenes: filling 
i of tetanus antitoxin syringes; a horse being 
ity, potency and economy. injected for the production of tetanus anti- 
toxin; the bleeding of horses for anti-pneu- 
monia and anti-meningitis serum; close-up 
views of the drug and chemical laboratories; 


Middle Mass. Chemical Co. and of the executive offices; with a large half- 


tone of Milton Campbell, president of the 
Drawer O company. 


Let us give you particulars. 





Palmer, Mass. The views are a part of the series intended 
to better acquaint readers of the Public Ledger 
with the industries of Philadelphia. 

















Breeding School Will Travel 


ONE BUSY WEEK AT EACH PLACE 








SIOUX CITY, IOWA, JANUARY 3 to 8, 
West Hotel 
WATERLOO, IOWA, JANUARY 10 to 15, 
Russel Lamson Hotel. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 17 to 22, 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JANUARY 24 to 2°, 
Claypool Hotel. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, JANUARY 31 to FEBRUARY 5. 
Virginia Hotel. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, FEBRUARY 7 to 12, 
Savoy Hotel 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA, FEBRUARY 14 to 19, 
Skirvin Hotel 
DENVER, COLORADO, FEBRUARY 21 to 26. 
Albany Hotel. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, FEBRUARY 28 to MARCH 5. 
Coates House. 





TUITION FEE IS $35; FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE, 


Graham Scientific Breeding School 


225 WEST 12th STREET b8Mfss KANSAS CITY, MO. 






































We Offer 


HYPODERMIC 
SYRINGES - 


(HAUPTNER) 
5cc - - $2.50 
10cc - - 3.25 
10CC (in metal case) 3.75 
20cc - - 4.25 
30cc - - 5.25 


Payment in N. Y. funds 
to accompany orders. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 


85 West Broadway 
New York 





Post-Graduate Course. 

The Indiana Veterinary College is to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid post-graduate 
course which it has planned to give January 17- 
29. The faculty of the college will be assisted 
by specialists whose reputation speaks for itself. 
Among them are Drs. Edward A. Cahill, J. F. 
DeVine, T. H. Ferguson, A. T. Kinsley and L. A. 
Merillat. It is planned to make the course as 
up-to-date and intens:ve as possible, and at a 
moderate cost, It affords an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to the proctitioner to brush up on matters 
he has become hazy upon since college days, and 
to familiarize himself with the latest up-to-the- 
minute methods. 

Monroe Veterinary Infirmary Is Sold. 

The Monroe La., Veterinary Infirmary, owned 
by Dr. Frank Collins, was sold recently to Dr. 
Charles Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
George W. James, of Monroe, for $8,000. The 
infirmary was established twelve years ago by 
Dr. Collins and is regarded as one of the 
best in North Louisiana. Dr. Collins has 
gone to El Paso, where he will practice. He 
has been a member of the Louisiana state vet- 
erinary examiners for the past four years and 
for two years Ouachita parish live stock sani- 
tary inspector. 
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Propose a Saddle Horse for Every 
Family. 

Horseback riding is a more general sport now 
than it has been for many years past, since th: 
days when the saddle horse was a necessity. Nov 
he is used from choice by a great army of gen 
eral riders who prefer him for exercise and 
diversion. There are more privately owned saddle 
horses and many more horses kept for hire today 
than before the advent of the motor car. 


The Horse Association of America shows prooi 
that good riders need not be born horsemen, but 
can be produced under the schooling of expe 
rienced riders and the horse itself. The asso 
ciation urges the use of saddle horses and ponies 
for children especially. Boarding stables and 
riding academies have reduced their prices this 
fall, following the drop in the cost of oats and 
hay. 

Hamilton Bassett, the Billy Sunday of the 
West, says it means less work for the under- 
takers. “A child that is brought up with a horse 
or pony for a companion is a child that is early 
taught self-control and poise, not by precept and 
principle, but by experience,” he says. “If there 
were a pony in every home, there would be fewer 
erotic children and less work for the juvenile 
courts, less drugs, less work for the undertakers. 

“If there were a pony in every home, one 
million five hundred thousand children under ten 
years of age would not die in this great land of 
ours. Nor would one-third of the youth of the 
country between 18 and 20 years old be found to 
be physical rejects, as was true during the first 
draft of the army. 

“Organize riding clubs for the young, instead 
of letting them spend their time riding around 
to undesirable places in autos with undesirable 
companions.” 

In the present revival of riding, equestrianism 
promises to be a very democratic institution. City 
parks afford mileage for an hour or two of 
riding, and the cost of a mount per hour is no 
more than that of a theater ticket. If equipment 
is not possessed, it, too, can be rented at small 
additional charge. Those who desire to even- 
tually own their own horses can do so, though 
the scarcity of oncoming stock has forced the 
price higher than in previous years. 

At summer or winter resorts, or on week-end 
visits to country homes, riding is one of the most 
popular diversions, and the young man or woman 
who is not proficient in the saddle on a spirited 
horse, suffers by comparison, for it is nowadays 
held that dancing, swimming, skating and horse- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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(Continued from page 84) 
back riding are social accomplishments which are 
integral parts of a well-rounded education. 

The Horse Association of America, in further- 
ance of the general move into equestrianism, has 
issued a complete illustrated guide to riding in 
Chicago. Other cities will be organized in the 
same manner. 

Southeastern States Plan Big Meeting. 

Dr. David S. White, president of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association; Dr. L. 

\. Klein, Dean, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr, A. L. Shealy, head veterinary department, 

Iniversity of Florida; Dr. R. L. Humphrey 

f the Southern Railway; Dr. O. H. Graham, 

ormer state veterinarian of North Carolina; 
Or. B. F. Knapp, professor of poultry hus- 
hbandry, in the North Carolina Agricultural 
College, and the names of other well known 

eterinarians are included in the preliminary 
announcement of contributors to the program 

f the annual meeting of the Southeastern 
States Veterinary Medical Association, to be 
held at Spartanburg, South Carolina, January 
24th and 25th. Headquarters will be at the 
Cleveland Hotel. 








Rooster Eggs. 

One of the curiosities at the Poultry Show 
ecently held at the Coliseum, Chicago, was a 
-hicken freak, which crowed like a rooster, 
had a bright red comb on its head and a 
feathery. tail that would provoke envy in an 
ostrich, yet each day for the past month, it 
is claimed, this rooster-hen laid an egg. The 
chicken, owned by a lady living in Wheaton, 
a Chicago suburb, was taken to the show by 
C. W. Mogee, a chicken fancier, and a Chicago 
lawyer. ; 





Pinned Beneath Auto. 

Dr. George Pugh of Lawton, Okla., was 
seriously injured recently when his auto turned 
turtle while he was on his way to make a call. 
He was found pinned beneath the car, where 
he had lain unconscious for several hours. He 
was hurried to the hospital, where it was found 
that he was badly bruised and had possibly 
sustained serious internal injuries. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Vaccine Liscovered. 

Drs. Calmette and Guerin of the Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, have made a preliminary an- 
nouncement of an anti-tuberculosis vaccine for 
cattle. The vaccine is administered intraven- 
ously, and appears to confer immunity. 

Further investigation in the matter is being 
made and plans are also being made to adapt 
the vaccine for use on humans. 
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IS WHAT 


We have to offer you. A twelve and 
twenty-four vial case filled with the fol- 
lowing assortment of tablets for CANINE 
PRACTICE. 


Acetanilide Comp. Migraine 
Blauds Mass Comp. 
Calomel and Soda Bicarbonate. 
Cascara Sagrada Extract 3 grs. 
Digitaligen 1/3 gr. 
Flatulence. 
Iodicalcium 2 grs. 
Intestinal Antiseptic. 
Laxagen. 
Lobelin Comp. No. 2. 
Salol 5 grs. 
Strychnine Sulphate 1/60 
Altrogen 
Calomuth Comp. 
Diuretic. 
Formin 5 grs. 
Gentian Comp. 
Intestinal Antiseptic No. 2. 
Iron Arsenic and Strychnine. 
Phenolphthalein Comp. 
Quintanilin No. 2. 
Salcetogen (Aspirin) 5 grs. 
Sodium Salicylate 5 grs. 
Triple Arsenates. 

Fitted with screw cap. 
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Order Today 


G. D. SEARLE & CO. 
4615 Ravenswood Ave. Chiéago, II). 
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George Stratford Oakum Company FREE BOOK Ag TARM AND 


Jersey City, N. J. WITH IODINE” 


Largest Producers of Tells how to use this powerful antiseptic 
remedy in a hundred different ways in 


OAKUM household and on farm. Beneficial for 


IN THE WORLD man and beast. Write for copy. 


SPECIALIZING IN VETERINARY CHILEAN IODINE PRODUCERS 


AND HORSESHOERS’ OAKUM 25. Madison Avenue New York 

















NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE “= 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
W. HORACE HOSKINS, Dean 
Twenty-five Veterinarians on the Teaching Staff. Exceptional Clinical Opportunities 
26th St. and First Ave. Catalog on request New York City 














MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE = verertnary MEDICINE 


Offiers an up-to-date, four-year, graded course in Veterinary Science and leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.). It is a well equipped college, having excellent facilities for both 
scientific and practical instruction, a new building especially designed for clinical and surgical instruc- 
tion, an intimate relation with courses in Animal Husbandry and a faculty devoting its entire time to 
teaching offers unexcelled opportunities. Begins its eleventh year September 28, 1920. Tuition free to 
residents of Michigan. For college bulletins and information, address, 


F. W. CHAMBERLAIN, Acting Dean EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 














The Indiana Veterinary College 
SESSION 1920-21 OPENS SEPT. 20TH 


Offers Complete Course in Veterinary Science 
Catalog on application 


805 East Market St. Indianapolis, Indiana 











SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


Accredited by the American Veterinary Medical Association and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Offers a four-year graded 
course leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Large Hospital and Ambulatory Clinics Tuition Free 
For catalog and other information, address 


MARK FRANCIS, DEAN 
COLLEGE STATION TEXAS 
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Index of Scientific Literature. 


An international conference of delegates from 
important scientific academies to consider the 
future of the International Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Literature has just been held in London at 
the invitation of the Royal Society. Representa- 
tives were present from fourteen countries. The 
American delegates were Dr. R. M. Yerkes, Prof. 
L. E. Dickson, Prof. L. P. Eisenhart, G. C. 
Gunnell, and Dr. S. I. Franz, representing the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Council, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

Up to the time of the war, more than thirty 
countries were joined in undertaking the indexing 
and publishing the index of the scientific litera- 
ture of the world. Fourteen annual issues, each 
of seventeen volumes, have been published cover- 
ing the literature from 1901 to 1914. The re- 
sults of the war, together with the much increased 
cost of printing and publishing, have interrupted 
the undertaking and no index of scientific litera- 
ture published since 1914 has been issued. The 
conference decided that even though a change 
may be made in the future in the method of 
indexing and publishing the index, as has often 
been suggested, it is imperatively necessary to 
continue the present method until the scientific 








Big O Sales Co. 


88 N. James St. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


“We Get You What You 
Want When You Want It’’ 


Serums — Bacterins—Drug 
and Poultry Specialties, etc. 














this journal, pages 522-524, and 561. 


products on the market. 


tain full doses of each organism used. 


86-88 NORTH JAMES ST. 








HIGH COUNT BACTERIN 


High Count Bacterins are at the front. Past experience has demon- 
strated that the dosage of bacterins frequently prescribed and used is too 
small to produce desirable results. See articles in the November issue of 


Remember that it takes five mil of a bacterin containing 5,000,000,000 
organisms per mil to produce the same effect as one mil of a similar bacterin 
that contains 20,000,000,000 organisms per mil. 

You pay four or five times as much for bacterins when you buy the 
low count products. Quality Bacterins are the highest count, and their price 
is the lowest when bacterial content is considered. 

Compare our formulas and concentrations with that of other similar 


The Quality Mixed Bacterins are the only ones on the market, that con- 


Buy where you get the most for your money. 


QUALITY BIOLOGIC COMPANY 


the people who put the ‘‘ACT’’ in bacterins 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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For the 
Veterinarian 
Only 


Purchasing 
from us means— 


Quality products at low prices. 
Better Service (Zip Service). 


The most complete and largest 
stock from which to select 
your requirements. 





The supplying of items immedi- 
ately — 


To make the story short, pur- 
chasing from Amvetsco means 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 


AMERICAN VETERINARY 
SUPPLY Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. Oklahoma City, Okla. Dallas, Texas 





“Everything for the Veterinarian’’ 
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literature published up to the end of 1915, and 
possibly, also, that up to the end of 1920, has 
been catalogued. 





Highly Commendable. 


Your Journal, I must say, is highly commend- 
able to the profession—nothing better—concise 
and all interesting and to the point—J. D. A., 
Arizona. : 

I have read your Journal ever since its incep- 
tion as the bulletin of the Missouri Valley Med- 
ical Association, and I enjoy it very much. It 
is very interesting to read of other practitioner’s 
experiences and methods of treatment, and of 
course we are all looking for all the valuable 
information we can get. Congratulations upon 
your really good and useful publication—R. W. B., 
Massachusetts. 





Dr. V. C. Fretz, formerly connected with 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and Animal Industry, but more recently of the 
Indiana State Veterinary Department, has 
taken over the practice of the late Dr. O. C. 
Whitestine at Huntington, Ind. The doctors 
were close friends and, we are told, had been 
contemplating a partnership prior to the death 
of Dr. Whitestine. 


RED HEART 


Anti-Hos(holera 
Serum 


ro J 









Major T. P. Spilman, Manager. 
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Veterinarians of Macoupin County, IIL, per- 
fected the organization of a county associa- 
tion at a meeting recently held at Carlinville. 
Dr. A. Fletcher of Virden was chosen as presi- 
dent and Dr. W. E. Schlankser of Carlinville 
secretary. 





Lieutenant Elmer Rhoads, who has been 
stationed at Ft. Bliss, Texas, in the Remount 
Department of the United States Cavalry, has 
located at Bloomington, IIl. 











Ask Our Patrons 


Our reputation is sufficient guarantee of quality 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 116 
Iowa State Permit No. 11 


In response to requests from many of our customers, we now produce a tail- 
bled serum in addition to our regular throat-bled product. 
Our Throat-Bled Serum is made only from carotid bleeding and is so labeled. 
CCUDERUEDEUAOOUOORSERENUAUOOOSENNATUTOE 
Beebe Line Veterinary Biologics. 
Syringes, Needles, Etc. 
GAUOUAUAUAEREEOOEOUETOEEAOROUNNOOOONOAET 


We solicit the veterinary profession only. 
small to receive our careful attention. 


OTTUMWA SERUM COMPANY 
















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide. Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on. and make them 
into coats(tor men and women). robes. 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 

will cost you fess than to buy 
them and be worth more 

Our illus c gives a lotof 
information. It telis how to take off 
and care for hides how and when we 
pay the freight both ways. about our 
safe d process on cow and horse 
hide. calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy. etc. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we cai] our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muff, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments,*- 
with prices , also fur garments remod- 
oled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending 

‘our correct address naming which or 

th books if you need both. Address 
The coaty Frisian Fur Com ° 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


















No order too 







Ottumwa, Iowa 





Dr. G. H. Gillette, Chief Veterinarian. 














Anherst 


VETERINARY SYRINGES 


The New Line Shown at the U.S. L. S.S.A. 





Designed for Service 





Amberst Syringes 


Strong, Rugged 


Beautiful Instruments 


Damascus 
Needles 


are made with Round 
Hubs, DUROC and 
Flat Hubs, KAYSEE. 
Descrip tive booklet 
sent on request. 





SIZES 
2 cc. $2.50 
4 cc. 2.75 
8 cc. 3.00 
10 cc. 3.25 
18 cc. 4.00 
20 cc. 4.00 
25 cc. 4.28 
30 cc. 4.50 
40 cc. 5.00 
50 cc. 5.50 


Equipped with Serum 
Slip or Regular Slip 
adapters. 

All are easily con- 
trolled with one hand 
excepting the 18 cc. 
Virus and the 50 cc. 
Serum sizes. 

Please order from 
your dealer. 


SPECIFIC 
ADVANTAGES 


(a) Heavy glass bar- 
rel with etched 
graduations. 

(b) Clear vision fen- 

estrated casing. 

Swivel finger grip, 

new in design; 

non - slipping ser- 
rations on lower 
side, 

(d) Rubber packing 

of superior de- 

sign and quality. 

Positive action 

dosage nut, deep- 

ly threaded on 
oe i piston. 
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hand rest, two 
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C.0O. (concave 
oval). Being an- 
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WILSON & WILSON 


Boston, 14 


Mass., U.S.A. 
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Land Values Dependent on Cheap Power. 

W. S. Dunham, who owns and operates a farm 
of approximately 2,000 acres in DuPage County, 
Ill, was recently interviewed respecting land 
values in the corn belt. He said in substance: 

The high prices at which farm lands have been 
sold and are now held are based upon high prices 
for the products of the farm, large yields and 
low cost of production. These combined have 
made it possible for farm owners to realize a 
reasonable rate of return on land at high values. 
How long a world-wide shortage of farm prod- 
ucts and consequent high prices may prevail, I 
will not undertake to predict. Large yields of 
farm crops can only be secured, however, where 
due precaution is taken to conserve soil fertility 
by the thorough utilization of farm yard manures 
and such other fertiliers as may profitably be 
used, 

Low cost of production has, of course, been 
our greatest advantage. It is due to the utiliza- 
tion of labor-saving farm machinery and cheap 
power. Whenever cheap power fails, costs of 
production will inevitably rise, and this is our 
greatest danger today. 

The most reliable, efficient and economical 
power farmers have ever had is furnished by 
good horses and mules. This is clearly recog- 
nized and conceded by all experienced farmers 
even by those who have in recent years utilized 
tractors to some extent in some farm operations. 
We are today confronted with the fact that there 
is an actual shortage of young work horses and 
mules suitable for replenishing our power re- 
quirements in the future. Most serious of all is 
the fact that the machinery for horses and mule 
production has been largely dissipated. Good 
mares have been permitted to go unbred so long 
that they are now barren. Others have been sold 
for non-agricultural work and are thus removed 
from fields of future horse production. Stal- 
lions have been so little patronized for the last 
four years that thousands of them have been 
castrated, and there is today the greatest short- 
age of good sires suitable for begetting high-class 
work animals that we have ever known in this 
country. 

The trouble seems to be that every farmer 
wants to “let George do it.” He realizes that 
horses are indispensable on the farm and furnish 
the cheapest source of motive power available, 
but the high prices for meat animals and grain 
and the inclination to seize on those lines which 
promise the greatest immediate returns, have 
caused hundreds of thousands of farmers who 


(Continued on page 97) 
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MANUFACTURED AND FULLY PROTECTED BY 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., HUDSON, N. Y.* 


formerly bred and reared their own power replace- 
ments, to discontinue their horse-breeding opera- 
tions, with the idea that when the time came they 
would buy replacements elsewhere. They forgot 
that everyone else operating under the same gen- 
eral farm conditions had the same idea. 


There is no more vital nor more fundamental 
problem before American farmers today than a 
continued abundant supply of cheap motive power 
on the farm. Without it, production costs will 
rise, and acre yields reduce because of the lack 
of manure horses employed on farms have fur- 
nished. Unless the farmers of this country pro- 
tect their own interests by making arrangements 
for the production of their own power on their 
own farms by breeding good horses and mules 
for which they are raising their own food at cost, 
the two factors, combined with falling prices for 
farm products, inevitable whenever the rest of 
the world gets down to normal production of 
farm crops, will certainly reduce the returns from 
farm operations with a consequent reduction in 
land values. 

The far-sighted farmer is already arranging 
to produce his own power. 

Wayne DInsMoreE, 
Secretary Horse Association of America. 





Looks Forward to Its Arrival. 

I have been a reader of your journal since 
my graduation in 1916, and consider it a most 
valuable publication. I look forward to its 
arrival in the mails from month to month.— 


P. G. M., Wash. 





The Best Journal Out. 

I am well pleased with VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
and think it the best journal out. There are 
more case reports in it than in any other 
journal I know of. 
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INFLAMED TENDONS, BURSAL LAMENESS, ETC. 





















PRICES 
SINGLE BOTTLE $ 200 
Yq 00z. AND ONE FREE 5.00 
Y2 007. AND TWO FREE 8.00 
1 DOZ. ANO FOUR FREE 15.00 


2 DOZ. AND EIGHT FREE 25.00 





DISTRIBUTORS 
SOUTHERN STATES 


KENTUCKY SERUM Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 





WESTERN STATES 
FRESNO VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
FRESNO, CAL. 

WRITE FOR CANADA PRICES TO 
THE WINGATE CHEMICAL CO..LTD. 
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Post-Graduate Course at Pullman. 

The College of Veterinary Science of the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., 
is again offering a post-graduate course for 
veterinarians for the four-day period from Jan- 
uary 10 to 14, under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Science, State College of 
Washington, the Oregon and Washington Vet- 
erinary Medical Associations. The tentative 
program comprises a fairly wide variety of 
subjects of particular interest to practicing 
veterinarians. The faculty of the college will 
be assisted by men of national repute, includ- 
ing Dr. A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas City; Dr. 
W. H. Lytle, state veterinarian of Oregon; 
Dr. B. T. Simms, professor of veterinary medi- 
cine, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
and Dr. W. T. Johnson, Experiment Station, 
Veterinary State College of Washington, 
Puyallup. 

These courses are conducted yearly, and 
have received splendid support from the vet- 


erinarians of the West. 
ey 


Stinkweed. 

Dr. L. L. Lindsey of Graettinger, Iowa, 
writes as follows regarding stinkweed (Polan- 
isia trachysperma): “I am sending a specimen 
of a plant to ascertain your opinion regarding 
its value. It grows in our gravel pits, and dry 
weather does not affect it at all.” 

Reply: The plant produces a very disagree- 
able odor, but I do not recall any references 
to poisoning from it. Cattle and horses will 
not eat it. Cattle carefully avoid the western 
stinkweed or Rocky Mountain bee plant 
(Cleome integrifolia). These plants. contain 
pungent principles similar to mustard, perhaps 
a little more pronounced, and cattle do not 
relish the pungency. One of-the related plants, 
caper, is used in pickles —L. H- P: 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2 00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 
cash with order. Add 25c extra for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine. 





FOR SALE 


Hi 


POSITIONS, LOCATIONS, ETC. 





FOR SALE—Two litters three months’ old Collie 
pups, all sable and white, fully pedigreed and eligible 
to registration. Parents fashionably bred. H. A. Gould, 
D. V. M., Belvidere, Iil. 





FOR SALE—Practice in Northwest Missouri; $150. 
Best farming and stock-raising section of the state. No 
blue sky; — practice because of health. For par- 
a address No. 588, care VETERINARY MEDI- 





FOR SALE—Mixed practice in Central Illinois, to- 
gether with office fixtures and drugs. Address No, 559, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Veterinary practice, drugs, instruments 
and office fixtures, in Indiana town of 3,500; good 
roads, good live stock and clients that are good pay. 
No competition. I have other interests, reason for selk 
ing. Will sell right if sold at once. Address No. 560, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





POSITION WANTED—Graduate Veterinarian (Mc- 
Killip Vet. College), age 37, American. Consider any 
kind of position, also partnership. Registered in two 
states. Practiced seven years; veterinary to state insti- 
tution three years. Experienced in meat inspection. Ex- 
—— in live stock inspection. Address, 2609, care 

. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





WANTED—By graduate veterinarian, position with 
college, experimental station, commercial house, or state 
or.city food inspection. Experience in teaching, state 
work, laboratory, manufacture of hog cholera serum; also 
Proprietary veterinary remedies. Permanent connection 
desired. Pleasing personality and address. Married; 
age 38. Excellent health; good references. Address No. 
563, VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





WANTED—Position by graduate veterinarian, thirty 
years’ old, with a firm by first of year, where limited 
selling experience might be offset with ability, brains, 
and a willingness to work. Address No. 561, care 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Veterinary practice in dairy section of 
New England, worth $3,000 perly. Also drugs, instru- 
ments and auto if desired. rench-speaking veterinarian 
can increase the yearly income. Address 562, care 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Airedale, Wire Fox, English Bull and 
Boston Bull terriers. For particulars write Allstar 
Kennels, Dr. F. D. Hart, Owner, Naperville, Ill. 





LABORATORY ANIMALS—Guinea pigs and rabbits. 
Healthy stock—prompt shipment. No order too large 
or too small. Complete line—every animal guaranteed. 
Reasonable ‘prices. Meek and Court Laboratory, 5136 
W. Madison St., Chicago. : 


, ANTIPHLOGISTINE has never been successfully 
imitated. Get the Pose at favorable price. Write 
for offer, samples and literature. Denver Chemical Mfg. 
Co., New York City. 








THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO., New York 
City, will send free to veterinarians a large package of 
Antiphlogistine. Write for special offer for buying direct. 


WANTED-—A successful practitioner, registered in 
Illinois and Michigan, State and Federal experience, 
wishes to buy a desirable location. State full particu- 
lars, first letter. Address No. 577, care VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 





POSITION WANTED—Graduate veterinarian. Amer- 
ican, age 29 (married). As teacher in experiment 
station, stock yards, farm or any suitable position. (Ex- 
perienced some in teaching.) _Graduate University Penn- 
sylvania (veterinary department). Good preliminary 
high school and academy education. Broad experience 
since aduation. Further details, address 2655, care 
F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug_ stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. (Guaranteed Service.) 
Established 1904. 


PRINTING. 














FOR SALE—Anti-Fis-Tract is a proven remedy for 
all fistulous tracts, actinomycosis, chronic abscesses, etc. 
Full directions. $1.00 per dozen. Charges prepaid. 
I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M., Winfield, Kan. 





BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
cards, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





practice whatsoever. 


the only work 
cerned in cattle practice should have. 


9 South Clinton Street 





THE STERILITY OF COWS 


Its Causes and Treatment 
By J. Albrechtsen, V. S. 
This is a timely little work on a subject of great importance to every practitioner having any cattle 


Few parts of the country are not suffering to a greater or less extent from sterility and contagious 
abortion in cattle, and these ailments are increasing in prevalence and importance every year. This is 
on the subject for English-speaking veterinarians and one which every veterinarian con- 


Albrechtsen, whose work has been widely recognized in Europe, is able to demonstrate the curability 
of the general sterility case; and with the elimination of this phase of the trouble, the damages done by 
infectious abortion would be trifling compared with what they are now. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We want to be in a position to demonstrate to you the Value of 
Alexander Service on quick shipments at all times just as Alexander 
serum will demonstrate its superior merits in results achieved by 
its use. 

Write or use the telegraph or long distance telephone to your 
nearest distributor. 








Distributors: 





GEORGIA 
SOUTH EASTERN LABORATORIES - - - - Atlanta, Ga. 


KANSAS 
GOEBEL SERUM CO. - - 88 North James St., Kansas City, Kansas 









INDIANA 
L. T. WILLIAMS SERUM CO. - - 122 East Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind. 







IOWA 


D. S. McDERMID - - - - Muscatine, Iowa 
WATERLOO SERUM LABORATORIES, Waterloo, Ta., and Sioux City, Ia. 
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ILLINOIS 
MIDDLEWEST LABORATORIES~ - 220 Eddy Bldg., Bloomington, II. 







NEBRASKA 
DR. PAUL JUCKNIESS - - - - - - Omaha, Nebraska 


OHIO 
DR. WM. HENRY - - - - - - Jamestown, Ohio 
D. BOURNE ~ - - - - Rentsheller Bldg., Hamilton, Ohio 


DR. WALTER BROWN - - - 220 Champion St., Columbus, Ohio 
DR. FAILOR - - - - - 227 South Pierce St., Lima, Ohio 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
MINERAL NUTRITION CO. - - - Aberdeen, South Dakota 
SIOUX FALLS SERUM CO. - - - - - Sioux Falls, S. D. 
WISCONSIN 
DR. W. A. WOLCOTT - - - - - - Madison, Wisconsin 
















ALEXANDER CLEAR SERUM COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Dr. H. L. Gregory, Columbia, S. C., was 
found guilty by the Federal Court of violating 
the Harrison anti-narcotic law, and was fined 
$1,000 and sentenced to serve one year and a 
day in the penitentiary. Gregory was charged 
with selling morphine and cocaine. The jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty on the count of 


selling morphine. 
OLE CeO 


G. M. Durkee, Redding, Cal., was recently 
fined $25 for practicing veterinary medicine 
without a state license, following charges filed 
against him by Dr. J. P. Iverson, chief of the 
Division of Animal Industry of California. 


Dr. Orville G. Whitestine of Huntington, 
Ind., was found dead at his home, October 22, 
death being due to chronic heart trouble. Dr. 
Whitestine was 51 years old, and was survived 
by his widow. 

Chester White, adjudged the grand cham- 
pion boar at the Iowa State Fair this year, 
owned by L. L. Lyle, Webster City, Ia., and 
valued at $10,000, dropped dead recently while 
being exercised. , 

Former State Veterinarian Dr. A. S. Cooley 
of Cleveland, O., was elected as a member of 
the lower house in the Ohio Legislature, dur- 
ing the recent election. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. L. G. Chalcroft, who was formerly 
located at Albion, Ill, has removed to Wer- 
rensburg, where we are informed he is en- 
joying a good practice. 

SR Sekt Sea 

Dr. Clyde C. Brown of Peoria, IIl., died re- 

cently at the age of 41. He is survived hy 


his widow. 
ey 


Dr. M. Johnson, formerly of Heppner, Ore., 
has taken over the practice of Dr. J. Koch at 
Downey, Cal. 


Dr. Charles A. Dohan of Darling, Pa., dicd 
November 16, 1920. No particulars availab'e. 


Wisconsin Veterinarians to Meet at 
Madison. 

Dr. W. A. Wolcott, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Veterinary Medical Association, informs us 
that the biggest and best state association in 
the United States is to meet at Madison, Wis., 
January 19, 20 and 21, 1921. If past meetings 
are any criterion we predict an exceptionally 
interesting meeting at Madison. Many promi- 
nent men will be present, and a number of sub- 
jects will be discussed. A general invitation is 
extended to veterinarians from surrounding 
states to attend. 








U. S. Veterinary License No. 32 


I am a “Standard” immune. I have 
meres the test and I know it is the 
est! 


D. Bourne, Hamilton, Ohio 
Permit No. 45 
Indiana Permit No. 21 
Georgia Permit No. 9 


- DR. D. H. BURCHAM, Pres. 
: 9, 11, 13, 15 South Second St. 
L— 





Doctor: 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FROM 


WE CAN ALSO SHIP PROMPTLY 
Boviue Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin, Mixed Infection Bac- 
terin for Swine, Blackleg Filtrate. and Champion Syringes. 


THE STANDARD SERUM COMPANY 


The Standard 
Serum 
Supreme 
Purity, Potency 
Public Favor 


The Reason 


It is manufactured, sold to and 
administered by the Veterinary 
Profession. 





Dr. J. H. Krichel 
Alexis, IIl. 
W. S. Clemmons, 
Rives, Tenn.; Tennesee Permit 


DR. H. E, ZIMMERMAN, Sec. 
Kansas: City, Kansas 























